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PICKING ON HALVES — 
HALF IN ONE BASKET, 
HALF IN THE OTHER 


4 
‘ 
A Good Tonic for That Tired Feeling—Our New Story, Page 8 . 
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eliably does the work every time. itin. TM made 
This “‘Sure-shot Double-barreled”’ ‘ell I know you will be proud to know 
Trip isan Avery Pius Feature, created promised the editor of this 
and perfected by Avery and found only would give the winners in my ad 
on the Avery Champion Rake. It is | slogan contest is in the mail. <a 
absolutely new in design and principle —— pa tla se ae 
—the result of long study and hundreds De eee ones aa 
of experiments and tests. Due to it we 
this Avery Champion Self-dump Rake 
does a better job, a quicker job and a 
more profitable job. Naturally it isa 
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A dependable, self-dumping rake has 
for years been listed among the wanted 
implements. Not a rake that dumps 
now and then or in light crops. But a 
rake that dumps every time—whether 
handling hay or cotton stalks—a “‘sure- 
shot”’ self-dumper. 

Here again Avery designers and in- 
ventors prove the value of the Avery 
system of thinking and building. For 
on the Avery Champion Self-dump 
Rake you find the Sure-shot Double- 
barreled Trip—the first tripping device 
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Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 
invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Pius Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in ali principal trade centers 


AVERY oni2si 
SELF-DUMP RAKE 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
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80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
_$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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“You know I could not fill the or- 
ders after advertising my Wyandottes 
in the Classified Columns of your pa- 
per. I turned back a lot of orders. 


I got wonderful results. It sure pays 
to advertise in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER.” 


Jno. 
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Our Five Editions 
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poultry, livestock, seeds, plants a1 

miscellaneous articles about the farn 
The rate and circulation for each ed 

tion may be found on our first classified 
page. Additional information will b 
gladly furnished upon request. 
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Next Issue 
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Bargain SALE! 


Soup gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
Dollar Factory. Richly 

m engraved. Lecomotive 

™ crown, time-keeper dial. 
railroad back. Why pay 


Bene KO 0 tenn Send 
postal and pay whee 
r watch arrives 

ree Trial. Wear 
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The best farmers of the South demanded to :— 


the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better-and faster; and it will owtwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
sixsizes; handle quickly replaced. A good fiie 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 

ditionally guaranteed. 





BRADLEY, Bidg. C-19, NEWTON. MASS. 

JI accept offer. Send Watch (Knife and Chain Free). 
Will pay on arrival. Money back if not delighted and I 
keep watch for my troubie. 








For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Keep Fire Out of the Woods; Prepare to Fight Pests; Harvest Grain Hay Early 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Jobs to Get 
Busy About Right Now 


LEGUME in every acre of corn and on all stub- 

ble land is a sure route to fertility and feed. It 

also prepares the way for more livestock. Can 
anyone disprove the statement that fertility, feed, and 
livestock are the greatest needs of nine out of ten 
Southern farms? 

2. A small patch of peanuts and 
popcorn will pay large dividends 
toward making the evenings of 
next winter more pleasant for 
young folks and old folks alike. 

3. Indications are that the to- 
bacco market will not take all of 
the crop that will be produced this 
year—certainly not at a price that 
will give a fair profit if a normal yield is made. More 
cows, sows, and hens and an ample supply of home- 
grown feed will help compensate for probable losses 
from a too-large tobacco crop. 

4. Now that sweet potato grades have been estab- 
lished, we must get away from the idea that there is 
accomplishment and honor in producing extra large 
potatoes. Five one-pound potatoes are worth more and 
sell for more than one «five-pound potato. More No. 1 
potatoes will be produced if we will set four plants in 
the space we have been giving to three. 

5. Who wants to do without snapbeans and butter- 
beans this year? The Mexican bean beetle will soon 
attack our beans, and the entomologists warn us to 
expect the pest in greater numbers than ever before. 
The colleges of agriculture are now sending out free 
bulletins and circulars that give plain instructions and 
simple methods for checking the beetle’s ravages. Let's 
get a copy and be ready to put the intruders out of busi- 
ness before the job becomes a really difficult under- 
taking. 

6. Listen to H. M. Curran, the forester. Were are 
some wise and timely admonitions from him about tak- 
ing care of our woodland wealth :— 

1, Avoid spring burning. Fire does more injury to for- 


€sts at this season than any other time of the year. 
_ 2. Watch for beetles in pine, and remove and burn all 
infested trees. 

3. Thin hardwood stands; saw good logs and make fire- 
wood of the remainder. 

4. Mark all trees to be cut so as to avoid cutting the 
wrong trees, as unskilled laborers are sure to do. 


5S. Timber and ccrdwood cut at this season will check 






(crack) badly if exposed to_the sun. Stack or rack under 
shade or other protection. Pen or cord firewood so that it 
may season, racking it on skids to keep if off the ground. 

6. Save walnut and poplar along streams, ditches, fence 
rows, and such places. 

7. Keep all grazing cattle out of reproducing areas of hard- 
wood, especially poplar. Young timber and cattle cannot be 
produced on the same land at the same time. 


II. What to Sow and Plant in Early May 


LANTING time has surely come with a rush this 
time! Here is a hurry list of things to be planted 
now if we haven't already put them in:— 

Field Crops.—Barnyard grass, beans, buckwheat, broom 
corn, cantaloupe, chufa, corn, cotton, cowpea, Kafir corn, 
mangels, millet, milo, peanuts, pearl millet, pumpkin, rape, 
sorghum, soybean, Sudan grass, sweet potato, tobacco, vel- 
vet bean, watermelon. 

Vegetables.—Asparagus seed, bean, beet, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, carrot, celeriac, celery, chard, cucumber, eggplant, 
endive, garlic, kale, kohl-rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, New 
Zealand spinach, okra, pepper, radish, rape, salsify, squash, 
tomato. 

Flowers.—Flowering plants that may be started now charm 
us by their great variety of kind, color, and season. All of 
us know some of them, but very few of us know all. The 
true flower lover gets keen pleasure from growing new kinds. 
This list of more than three dozen has many delights in 
store for all who give even a fourth of them a trial. 

The figures give the height of these plants in feet; H is 
for hardy; HH is for half hardy, VH for very hardy, and 1 
for tender or killed by frost. 

Lobelia, 1-T 
Love-lies-bleeding, 3-T 
Lupine, 2-H 

Marigold (cape), 1-H 


Ageratum, 1-T 
Alyssum, 1-H 
Amaranth (globe), 14-T 
Baby’s breath, 2-H 


Balsam, 2-T Marigold (dwarf), 1-T 
3elvidere, 3-H Marigold (French), 1-HH 
Calendula, 1-HH Mignonette, 14-HH 
Candytuft, 1-H Morning glory, 2-10-T 
Calliopsis, 2-T Nasturtium, 1-6-T 
Carnation, 1-H Nemophila, 1-H 

Castor bean, 4-T Petunia, 1-HH 


Chrysanthemum, 2-T Phlox drummondii, 1-H 
Clarkia Poinsettia 

Cockscomb, 2-T Portulaca, 1-T 
Cornflower, 2-VH Rudbeckia, 2-H 


Cosmos, 4- 
Cypress, 3-F 
Dahlia, 4-T 


Sage (scarlet), 2-T 
Snapdragon, 2-H 
Stocks, 14-H 
Dianthus, 1-H Strawflower, 21%4-H 
Four o’clock, 14%4-T Sunflower, 2-10-HH 
Gaillardia, 2-H Sweet sultana, 3-H 
Godetia, 14-H Verbena, 1-HH 
Job’s tears, 144-HH 3-T 


Zinnia, 3-T 
III. Sure We Must Fight if We Would Win 


“Sound the tocsin from my tower 
And fire the culverin, 
Bid each retainer arm with speed; 
Call every vassal in.” 
HE mildness of the winter that has just passed, 
together with the weather of last fall—all favor- 
able to two Mexican invaders, the boll weevil and 
the bean beetle—has set the stage for a performance by 





BUR CLOVER BEAUTIES 


these two star six-footed actors. They promise to “play 
their part,’’ too, unless we run them off the stage. We 
can hardly expect to exterminate them, but we can by 
persistent and intelligent warfare keep them under 
control and make them behave. Every college of agri- 
culture is prepared to tell us in plain language the most 
effective means by which these serious pests may be 
controlled, and here are our own recommendations :— 


1. Let’s see our county agent and get from him all 
needed information about these insects and the means 
and methods by which they are controlled. 

2. Then let’s follow these instructions in every detail. 

We are promised a hard fight. Let’s fight and fight 
hard before we consent to surrender our cotton and 
beans t6 these invading foes. 


IV. Harvest Small Grain Hay Early 
—— grain hay has high feeding value and a 


greater proportion of small grain is harvested for 

hay in the South than in any other section of the 
country. But most of the small grain harvested for hay 
is cut at a time when it has reached the straw and grain 
stage. It is not hay but ripe grain with straw that has 
less than half the feeding value of hay. 


To make hay of small grain the crop must be har- 
vested before the grain has passed the early dough 
stage. It is at this time that small grain hay is worth 
most as a feed. Fortunately, oat hay is ready for har- 
vest at a time when the supply of hay is lowest. This 
gives oats, vetch, crimson clover, white clover, and 
grains other than oats a special value in addition to 
their winter cover and grain values. Further, if grain 
supplies have run low, then part of the small grain crop 
can be used to supplement the grain and the other part 
made into hay. 

If grain becomes lodged or tangled, then harvesting 
it for hay saves the crop; and making hay of small 
grain gives us a chance to start another crop growing 
on the released land from four to six weeks earlier than 
when the grain is harvested after it ripens. Such crops 
as corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, millets, sweet potatoes, 
cowpeas, soybeans, velvet beans, and a number of truck 
crops can follow small grain. Harvesting a part for 
hay and a part for grain gives a great advantage in the 
distribution of labor at the busiest season of the year 
and in planting at better and more convenient times 
since small grain hay is made so much easier than the 
crop can be harvested for grain. 


That’s the best name we can think of for this picture. What is bur clover ? It’s an annual alfalfa that comes up in August or September, remains green through the winter, ripens in 
farly spring or makes an extra early and extra good pasture, It may be cut for hay, or plowed under, or allowed to make a crop of seed, It reseeds as readily as lespedeza and matures 
out with crimson clover. Its analysis shows a feeding value a little superior to alfalfa.This picture was taken at the Bur Clover Farms in York County, §S, 
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WILL BUSINESS GIVE AGRICULTURE A 
CHANCE > 


OR the first time in the history of the United 

States, a special session of Congress has been 

called for the benefit of the farmer. It is a signal 
victory for agriculture. It is a recognition of an eco- 
nomic inequality between America’s basic industry com- 
pared with other businesses and industries. 

What will be the outcome? Will it be real farm 
relief? Here’s hoping! 3ut what are the chances ? 
Let’s view it from the dark side first and conclude with 
thé optimistic angle. First the storm, then the rainbow. 

Business reigns supreme in America today. Business 
rides in the saddle in the Seventy-first Congress of the 
United States—even that Congress called for the one 
special purpose of farm relief. Not that farm organi- 
zations are not in evidence or influential. They are. It 
was through constant, united, unceasing effort of farm 
organizations that the farm problem was thrust into the 
past Presidential campaign as a vital issue. It was 
largely due to the patriotic, unselfish work of farm 
organizations that the first “Farm Session” of Congress 
has been called. Their advice will be considered and 
their influence will be felt in framing the new farm 
bill. But the controlling power, the final say as to 
whether the bill gives practical relief or whether it 
becomes a law, lies in the hands of business—and this 
has no reference to the Presidential veto. 

“Money hardeneth the heart.” Economic conditions 
favor business. Farmers are the victims of economic 
inequalities. Will business men be generous enough, 
great enough, heroic enough—magnanimous would pret- 
ty well cover it—to share their unprecedented prosperity 
with the key man who has helped make them prosper- 
ous—the American farmer, the greatest and most efl- 
cient producer of new wealth the world has ever 
known? Or will they let human selfishness creep in as 
in the past? Will they say, “I am prosperous. I am 
in the saddle. Economic conditions favor me. Why 
surrender this position of favor, no matter whether jus- 
tice is being given our basic industry or not?” 

Will business heed the call of justice and fair play? 
Will it preserve the cradle of American leadership ? 
Or will it, through unfair economic conditions, allow 
American agriculture to drift—through a long period 
of years, it is true, but inevitably none the less—toward 
peasantry? It is the story of history. It has been true 
of every nation that rose to power and fell. Europe is 
the latest and present example. Her farmers are peas- 
ants. May it never be true in America! 

The new farm bill will probably be the McNary- 
Haugen bill without the equalization fee. The worst 
feature is that it offers no automatic check on produc- 
tion such as the equalization fee was designed to accom- 
plish. However, a Federal Farm Board will be the first 
step for practical farm relief. This board will work 
towards other practical measures. Most likely it will 
come to some form of the “equalization fee” in time. 
It will at least constitute a tribunal to which everybody 
interested in the welfare of agriculture can appeal, and 
it will have the time and money to work for the proper 
solution of farm problems. 

In this we find the rainbow among the clouds for the 
American farmer. Although not adequate, the McNary 
bill, with a Federal Farm Board would be a prodigious 
advance toward farm relief. It would be an expression 
of friendship and confidence between business man and 
farmer. It would be regarded as such. 

Increased agricultural prosperity should result. Busi- 
ness is based on confidence. The prosperity of business 
depends on the prosperity of the consuming public. To 
increase the buying power of 6% million farmers and 
their families, through increased farm prices—there is 
no other way and no other farm relief—would be the 
wisest business move ever made by American business. 
“Our vital interests coincide with our duty.” 

American business men owe the American farmer 
economic equality, Will they pay it? IWéill they rise 
above human selfishness? Will money harden the heart? 
Will history repeat itself? Or will America rise above 
precedent and exercise that initiative and that leader- 
ship for which it is famous? Will American business 
be magnanimous? Farmers are looking to the Prest- 
dent and the present session of Congress for the an- 
swer—and ‘the powers given the Federal Farm Board 
and the sort of men named on it will largely determine 
the character of that answer. ; 


SHALL WE GET CAUGHT AGAIN? 
F THERE ever was a time when our farmers need- 
ed to give attention to the growing of ,feed crops, 
that time is here. Cotton and tebacco cannot and 








should not be expected to produce enough profit to 
make a living for the grower and to buy feed for live- 
stock as weil. 

We wish to ask each reader of The Progressive 
Farmer what is he going to do about it? May we urge 
that each individual farmer make this a personal and 
individual matter? Won't you figure it out for your- 
self? Will you let this season go by without putting 
in sufficient acreage to corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, soy- 
beans, pasture, and other crops to provide feed for the 
work stock and other livestock for the coming season ? 
There is some excuse for a dairyman or beef cattle 
feeder buying a portion of the grain ration, but there 
is none whatsoever for any farmer, under average con- 
ditions, having to buy hay and grain. 

The soybean deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived in the past. It is one of our great hay and grain 
producers, and probably one of the cheapest feed crops 
that can be grown. Other crops that deserve our spe- 
cial thought, as well as corn and soybeans, are cowpeas, 
sorghum, Sudan grass, and pasture crops. 

It is not enough to put in a sufficient acreage to pro- 
duce all the feed needed if weather conditions are good. 
Figure on a bad crop year and hope for a good one. 
Then put in enough acreage to produce all the feed 
needed if weather conditions are bad. That is the 
safest rule. 


GOING TO HAVE A FAIR THIS FALL? 


F WE are to have a fair next fall, then it is now 
time to organize, get the premium list ready, and 
begin planning exhibits. This matter of planning 
for a fair, whether it be community, county, district, 
state, or national exhibition, is one of the biggest items 
in fair making. If we do not plan and prepare ahead, 
then when the time comes for us to get our exhibits 
ready, we can select only from what we happen to have 
at that time. And exhibits from products we “happen 
to have on hand” are seldom one-tenth as creditable as 
products that were predestined to be exhibits from the 
beginning and nurtured and cherished all summer long 
with that purpose in mind. It is these “predestined”’ 
fair exhibits that always look as if “born to the purple.” 
We were reminded of this matter when we read a 
special dispatch recently from a thriving little place 
where the citizens have organized their community fair. 
appointed committees of various kinds, and gone to 
work before they planted cotton and corn. This is so 
much better than waiting until time to hold fairs and 
attempting to hold one without being prepared to make 
a full success of it. 
The first step to take in preparing to hold a fair is to 
say to your farm and home agents :— 


“ 


Let's have a fair. Lead the way. We'll follow.” 


HOW THREE STRANDS OF WIRE MADE 
A PASTURE 


NCE upon a time not long ago and not far from 
where this penci! is being abraded, there was a 
pasture, There still is. It does not differ in any im- 

portant aspect from some 100,000 other pastures in the 
South Atlantic States. It was once a cultivated field, 
once worn out, and is now worn out. There is a fence 
around it. At least there are three barbed wires en- 
circling this pasture. The wires are stapled to trees, 
stakes, and a few posts. No human being on earth 
would think of calling this a pasture if there were no 
fence around it. It was the building of the fence that 
made it a pasture. 

This pasture(?) is an interesting place for a botanist 
and one has strolled over it, naming and counting the 
kinds of plants that adorn its gullied topography. It 
was a rich find for the botanist. He reveled in the 
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identification of fourteen different species of trees, 
seven of shrubs, five briers and brambles, thirty-two 
kinds of weeds, three of legumes, and five of grasses, 
making sixty-six different kinds, not one of which de- 
pended upon the mind or hand of man for its presence, 


What a marvel this pasture is! What a wonder was 
wrought by stretching three strands of wire! When 
will all of us learn that while a pasture needs a fence, 
there must also be grass, and that to have grass, there 
must be some seeding, some fertilization, and some 
cultivation to keep down weeds; and the right “culti- 
vation” for a pasture is done with a mowing machine, 
Pastures should be thought of as a crop and planned 
and planted as thoughtfully and carefully as any 
“money” crop we grow. 








E HAVE just got to wake up to the im- 

portance of saving our lands from erosion,” 

said Dan Scoates of the Texas Agricul- 
tural College when we saw him at Clemson College 
recently. “We kept a record of the soil lost from one 
tract by washing and how much 
do you suppose it was the first 
six months of the year? Forty- 
one tons. And this land looked almost level, too—just 
a drop of 2 feet. in 100—and the rainfall was not ex- 
cessive, being only 25 inches. The Federal Land Bank 
of Houston has adopted a rule that if a farmer will 
not terrace his land it can call the loan at once and that 
is creating new interest in terracing in Texas.” 


SAVING FARM LANDS 
FROM EROSION 


* * * 


While attending a county fair last fall we were asked 
to judge the corn. When the ribbons had been placed 
a farmer said, “I’m mighty 
glad that corn got the prize.” 

“Tell us how you grew it,” 
we asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t grow it. The son of a neighbor of 
mine made that corn. Five years ago an older brother 
of this boy joined the corn club and won first prize. 
The county agent got his seed for him and came to 
see him every few weeks. Later this younger brother 
got in club work and won first prize, too, so I got a 
start of seed from him and did my best to follow the 
good rules I saw hé was following. I am now aver- 
aging above 35 bushels’ per acre. I didn’t average 20 
before I became an understudy to the corn club boys.” 

All through the Southland we run upon evidences of 
the far-reaching benefits of club work. By following 
the methods of club workers, many older folks are 
doing better farming than ever before. 


“A BOY TAUGHT ME 
TO DOUBLE MY 
CORN YIELDS” 


* * * 


“Well, I didn’t buy that 50 acres of land belonging 
to the Jones estate,”’ said a thoughtful farmer the other 
WHY HE DIDN'T day. “They wanted $125 an acre 
BUY MORE LAND (or itand I figured that putting $-2 

per acre in the improvement of 
the open land I already have would be a better invest- 
ment and would cost $100 less per acre. gl hate to go 
in debt again. I don’t need more land. What I need 
most is to make my land richer and get more out of it. 
I’m averaging about half a bale of cotton to the acre 
and about 25 bushels of corn. 


“That’s poor farming—not much above the average— 
and what I propose doing is to make three-quarters of 
a bale of cotton and 33 bushels of corn in 1929. In 
1930, my goal will be one bale average to the acre and 
50 bushels of corn. If I do this, then I will more than 
double my profits. Do you think I can do it?” 


We assured him that his land was willing to produce 
two bales of cotton and 100 bushels of corn per acre 
and would do so under the management of an extra 


good farmer. 
* * & 


“You can tell what standing The Progressive Farmer 
has in my household,” said Rev. H. H. Gough of Fal- 
con, N. C., recently, “when I tell 
you of an incident that occurred a 
2% few days ago. My little girl, six 
years old, was declaring’ for some policy when she 
clinched the whole matter by saying :— 


SHE HAD GOOD 
AUTHORITIES! 


“*The Bible says so—” 
“and then added triumphantly— 


“‘And The Progressive Farmer says so, too!” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ONGRESS is again in session, this time for 
the specific purpose of trying to work out a pro- 
gram of farm relief. 

How to at least appear to do this without at the same 
time curtailing special privileges allowed other forms 
of industry—this is the problem of 
the politicians. They have started 
out by rejecting the major programs 
of both great national farm organi- 
zations —the “equalization fee” 
idea of the Farm Bureau and the 

“export debenture” idea of the Na- 
tional Grange. How else Congress 
proposes to help the farmer except 
by lending him more money is not 
yet clear. Perhaps the formation 
of a strong, non-partisan, adequately financed Federal 
Farm Board with power to keep continuously at work 
on the farm problem will be the greatest contribution 
we can expect from this special session. 





CLARENCE POE 


Industrial Unrest in the South 
QO: SPECIAL interest to Southerners these last 


few weeks have been the labor disturbances in 

several of our chief industrial centers. Rebelling 

against what they have described as intolerable condi- 
tions, employees of a number of great textile mills have 
gone on strike and’ proclaimed their grievances to the 
world. 

It may be that some “red’’ communists and Bolshe- 
vists have figured in these demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less we find ourselves in general agreement with the 
Raleigh News and Observer when it says :— 

“Tt isn’t too much to believe that out of the en- 
tire situation will come good for the textile worker 
and the cotton mills. Too long the South has been 
held up to dividend-hungry New England cotton mill 
stockholders as a land of cheap labor, willing to 
work long hours, under conditions that “would not 
be permitted legally in New England. Only a very 
poor and a very nearsighted brand of Southern 
patriotism can rejoice over the accession of indus- 
tries from the North under such terms. 

“It cannot be said, with truth, that the men who 
started the textile industry in the South and main- 
tained it for years had. any desire to exploit native 
labor. Their purpose was quite the contrary. The 
South was poor, and they were striving with all 
their might to save its people from starvation. The 
purpose then actuating pioneers in the textile in- 
dustry in the South must be maintained. We must 
let the world know that we don’t want within our 
borders any industry that cannot live under enlight- 
ened labor laws. We don’t want here industries 
that can thrive to their content only at the cost of 
impoverished labor and the exploitation of women 
and children.” 

The assumption that labor in Southern cotton mills 
would never strike, never rebel, has thus been exploded. 
And cowardly legislatures that have been afraid to 
legislate against excessive hours of labor and undue 
exploitation of childhood for fear of frightening away 
capital, should now have learned their lesson. The 
truth is that unless such safeguards are provided for 
Southern labor, there will be unrest and discontent 
which will hurt manufacturers more than modern labor 
laws would do. A state which is too much afraid of 
frightening capital to conserve humanity in the long run 
Serves netther capital nor humanity. 


An Age of Business Consolidation 
. OLD day of individualism in business is gone. 
With a suddenness that is almost amazing our 
people have waked up to the fact that both in mer- 
chandising and manufacturing the old order has passed 
away. Hundreds of little independent factories mak- 
ing wagons and buggies and harness have given way to 
a few big factories making automobiles. The little 
manufacturer in all lines is being crowded out. And 
almost everywhere little merchants are surrendering to 
chain stores while large consolidations of stores or fac- 
tories are branching out to take in new lines or affiliated 
businesses. In farming we may still have individualism 
M production, but unless farmers learn to act together 
in buying and selling, they can never hope for pros- 
Perity. The trend of the times is against them; they 
cannot survive on a program of acting as every man 
for himself. Said one of the most intelligent business 
men we know to his grandsons recently :— 
“One hundred thousand dollars used to be a lot 
of money, but I might leave each of you $100,000 
how, and I don’t know where you could invest it 


p safely in any ipdeocodons business. The young, man 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


who once thought of going into business for himself 
must now be content to work for somebody else. 
There is less worry and struggle than men formerly 
endured in getting started, but the old independ- 
ence is gone.” 


Learning From Cotton Manufacturers 
a impossible it is for cotton farmers, or any 


other class of farmers, to succeed without organi- 

zation is illustrated by the fact that cotton manu- 
facturers—infinitely stronger financially though they are 
than cotton farmers—have found it impossible to pro- 
ceed alone. Before us, for example, is an English pa- 
per which discusses under full-page headlines the con- 
solidation of Lancashire textile interests and quotes the 
London Times as saying :— 


“A conservative independence has always been one 
of the strongest characteristics of the English man 
of business. In the past it has stood him in good 
stead; in the future it can only spell his ruin. 

“The Cotton Yarn Association’s ‘combine’, which 
has been eagerly expected for so many months, is 
at last beginning to take practical shape. The pre- 
liminary negotiations for promoting the new ven- 
ture, which will, it is hoped, eventually embrace 100 
te 150 mills, have been successfully completed and 
it calculates it will have acquired control before 
the end of the year of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 spindles.” 

Meanwhile what is happening here in the United 
States? Cotton manufacturers who once worked inde- 
pendently have united to control production, open up 
foreign markets, meet the new competition of rayon, 
and to sell in such a way as to avoid cutthroat com- 
petition. Says a writer in the New York Outlook :— 


“The point of view of the individual manufactur- 
er has changed drastically, for which thanks are 
due chiefly to the two-year-old Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, of which Mr. Walter D. Hines is president. 
The Institute has convinced the mill owners that 
their old policies were suicidal and has persuaded 
them to look on overproduction as the menace it is. 
By publishing reliable statistics of production, or- 
ders, deliveries, and stocks on hand the Institute 
has forced them to be aware of threats of over- 
production. When a manufacturer sees the figures 
on stocks on hand mounting, he knows that it is 
time for him to go slow. By introducing uniform, 
conservative accounting systems the Institute has 
brought about more intelligent estimates of prices 
at which goods can be sold at a profit.” 


O 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY ! 
LIFE: “A MODEST PLOWMAN”’ 


HE Negro who is supposed to be speaking 

in the following poem by John Charles 

McNeill doesn’t advocate the most modern 
methods, we are bound to admit, but everybody 
who appreciates genuine Negro dialect will en- 
joy tt:— 


When crabgrass gits half a show, 
‘Count er some rainy days, to grow 
En fuzzes green along de row, 
*Tain’t wuth while den to try to hoe 
at whole plantation clean. 
De bes’ way is de way dat’s cheap, 
En I kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ at p’int two inches deep, 
En kill out Gineral Green. 
les; gimme sich a plow as dat 
’N’ I'll hol’ my upright frame plum flat, 
En whar dat grass wus sich a mat 
You couldn’ tell whar a hoe been at, 
I'll wrop dat cotton roun’ 
As neat en cool wid fresh black dirt 
As a man’s body fits his shirt, 
En reg’lar—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy grows - 


Farmers is got a heap to Yarn 

’Fo’ dey gits wut’s comin’ to deir barn, 

If, ’stid er har’n hoe-han’s en har’n 

Plough-han’s wut ain’t wuth a darn, 
Dey ‘d all git men lak me, 

Dis county ’d brag de bigges’ sales 

Er cotton seed en cotton bales, 

Spite er spring drouth en ’noctial gales, 
On dis side er de sea. 


En dis ain’t whoopin’ up myself. 

De crabgrass natchly sho!’ its bref 

When I comes ‘long; ’ ca’se dat means de’f; 

It knows dar ain’t none gwine be lef’, 
Whar I has made my tracks. 

I says dis jis’ beca’se it’s so. 

I kinder thought you ’d lak to know. 

Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en blow; 
I allus deals in fac’s. 


John Charles McNeill. 
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Sixteen Jobs on the New Administration 
Program 


N HIS inaugural Mr. Hoover laid especial emphasis 

|e law enforcement, international peace, higher 
standards in education, higher standards in public 

health. His program for agricultural relief, which he 
has declared will be a major objective of his admin- 
istration, he gave to the special session of Congress 
last month. It is interesting to observe that the 
Magasine of Wall Strect, one of the most famous 
organs of America’s economic thought, declares that 
on the basis of Mr. Hoover’s record and public re- 
marks, he may confidently be expected to do these 
sixteen things :— 

1. Effect a thorough reorganization of the executive side of 
the Federal government. 
. Promote the voluntary consolidation of the railroads. 
. Rush 9,000 miles of internal waterways to completion, 


. Hasten the opening of the Great Lakes to the sea via the 
Lawrence. 
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5. Expedite flood relief and other public works, especially in 
time of depression or threatened depression. 


6. Extend early relief to agriculture through a Federal Farm 
Board with powers unique in our governmental experience. 


_7. Secure adoption of a system of high, practically prohibi- 
tive, tariffs on agricultural products. 


8. Promote self-policing of business, chiefly through trade 
associations. 


9. Expand foreign trade. 

10. Encourage private merchant marine, but maintain gov- 
ernment ships on 20 routes as long as necessary. 

11. Encourage foreign loans for productive purposes. 

12. Stimulate public education. 


13. Encourage scientific research, as the source of our stock 
of knowledge for applied science, and basis of civilization. 


14. Promote reduction of industrial and commercial wastes. 


15. Emphasize state control of public utilities and generally 
of state responsibility in commercial and industrial regulation. 


16. Effect extensive government operating economies—ac- 
companied by increased public expenditures—with taxation 
reduction a minor consideration, 

Two big things which the Magazine of Wall Street 
did not foresee at all, however, Mr. Hoover proclaim- 
ed and completed before finishing any of these other 
tasks. He boldly announced that there will be no 
leasing of public oil lands during his administration. 
Such an extreme policy of conservation and of implied 
rebuke to the Falls and Daughertys with whom he 
once had to associate, constituted the new President’s 
first vigorous warning that a new hand has hold of the 
nation’s steering wheel. And he has declared with 
equal vigor that the Republican organizations in sev- 
eral Southern States must be cleaned up and made 
something more than dispensers of Federal patronage or 
else they shall have no Federal patronage to dispense! 


"THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


———— 


Seven the Soul rae Leck of Beauty 
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LL of us, young and old, will do well to remem- 
ber the wise admonition given by the poet Long- 
fellow :— 

“See some good picture—in nature, if possible, 

or on canvas—hear a page of the best music, or read 

a great poem every day. You will always find a 

free half hour for one or the other, and at the end of 

the year your mind will shine with such an accumu- 
lation of jewels as will astonish even yourself.” 

We may not only do well to remember this excel- 
Icnt advice by Longfellow, but also what Charles Dar- 
win said in his old age about failure to carry out just 
such a program as Longfellow advised. Said he:— 


“My mind seems to have become a kind of ma- 
chine for grinding general laws out of a large col- 
lection of facts. ...If I had to live my life again, 
I would make a rule to read some ens | and 
listen to some music at least once every week; for 
perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have kept active through use. The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to 
the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


+ 





giveth another occasion of satiety, maketh him- 

self cheap. To apply one’s self to others is 
good, so it be with demonstration that a man doth it 
upon regard and not upon facility. It is a good pre- 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to add some- 
what of one’s own; as, if you will grant his opinion, 
let it be with some distinction; if you will allow his 
motion, let it be with condition; if you allow his coun- 
sel, let it be with alleging further reason—From Lord 
Bacon’s Essay, “Of Ceremonies and Respects.” 


| | E THAT is too much of anything, so that he 
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READER what 

should oats be cut in order to secure a maxi- 

mum of feed value as sheaf oats? I am buying 

grain for mules and horses and am very 
anxious to make the major portion of my ration of oats, 
just as reach the 


stage of maximum feed value.” 


writes as follows: “At stage 


therefore 
1 
soon as they 


Possibly the entire oat plant 
will contain most food nutrients 
when the grain is in the dough 
stage, but at that 
stage the straw 
will be so ripe 
that it will not 
be palatable when 
cured and _ the 
horses and mules 
will not eat enough sheaf oats to supply 
the nutrients required. Perhaps the 
horses and mules will get most out of 
the oat plant if cut in the early milk 
stage of the grain and cured for hay, 
but in addition to the oat hay they will 
require additional grain feed. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Sheaf oats alone do not make a suit- 
able feed for horses and mules. There 
is too large a proportion 
of straw to grain and 
the straw is a low grade 
roughage. If the animals 
are fed enough — sheaf 
oats to supply their need 
for grain there will be a 
large amount of straw 
uneaten. In fact, in eat- 
ing the heads the animals 
will get enough rough- 
age to supply their needs 
and will be as well with- 
out eating straw. The 
only way that oats can 
entirely supply the grain 
requirements of horses 
and mules is to thresh 
the oats and feed the oat 
grain. 

If sheaf oats are fed, 
perhaps best results will 
be obtained by  supple- 
menting the sheaf oats 
with a half feed of corn “SSE 
grain. In the observation 
of the writer it is diffi- 
cult to keep the mules and horses in good condition 
when working hard on sheaf oats alone. 


We think the best way to handle the oat crop is to 
allow it to ripen and thresh, feeding the oat grain and 
a small amount of some good hay; or to cut the crop 
in the milk stage of the grain, cure as hay, and feed 
this hay with enough grain to keep the animals in the 
required conditions. 

In hot weather care must be 
hay of any kind. The quantity of hay should be lim- 
ited to three-fourths of a pound per 
day for every 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight. Many more horses and 


taken in feeding new 


LINE WHERE THE HORNY WALL 
AND SOFT TISSUES MEET 
1Y%2 1N.——— 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


It is usually best to keep the hoof moist and soft by 


packing the bottom of the foot with moist clay or 


standing the animal in water and greasing the outer 
wall of the hoof to prevent evaporation of moisture. 
We think it best also to keep the animal shod and to 
change the shoes once a month. 
























LOOK OUT, RATS, THESE FELLOWS ARE NOT GOING TO LIKE YOU A LITTLE BIT 


HOW TO STORE FEED AND AVOID DAMAGE 


ICK cows, hogs, horses, steers, or poultry are often 

the result of spoiled or bad feed, and spoiled feed 

is often the direct result of improper storage of 
the feed. A knowledge of how to store feed so it will 
keep in good condition will prove valuable to any 
farmer or feeder. 

Feed should be stored in a dry place and it should not 
be piled on a dirt or cement floor where the moisture 
can be absorbed. It should never ‘be piled in 

where rain may leak on it. 


a place 


Many feeders who store a winter sup- 
ply of feed use a simple rack which is 





mules are injured by being fed too much 
hay than from not getting enough. If 
the mules eat anywhere near all the straw 
when fed sheaf oats they will get too 
much roughage and not enough grain. 


SAND CRACK IN HORSES AND 
MULES 


HERE are several ways of treating sand 

crack in the hoofs of horses and mules, such 

as holding the parts together with nails or 
clamps and by removing a V-shaped mass of the 
horn. The latter is probably the most effective. ‘The 
split or crack starts at the bottom of the hoof and as 
the weight is put on the toe in traveling this tends to 
separate the parts and extend the split to the hair above. 
If a V-shaped piece of horn, say 1% inch broad at the 
top of open part of the V is removed, then as the new 
horn grows from above there is no pressure on it to 
cause the new horn to split as it grows. The V-shaped 
portion of horn removed must extend up to the soft 
tissues above from which the horny wall grows. 







=: 
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If the horn or wall of the hoof is completely removed 
from this V-shaped part a cure may be effected, but 
these cracks occur in animals with thin, brittle 
hoofs and after the hoof grows out sound, it may split 
again. 
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placed on the floor. The feed is then 
piled on the rack in such a way that air 
is allowed to circulate around the bags. 
A rack of that sort may be made by plac- 
ing boards on two-by-fours laid on the 
floor. Then, in piling the 
space of three or four inches between each 
row. Poultrymen and others, who niust store 
their feed during the warm summer months, 
when “heating” and other damage are most likely 
to occur as a result of weather conditions, will 
do much to reduce this natural risk by allowing 
ventilation around the bags. 


bags, leave a 


Rats will do considerable damage by cutting bags 
and wasting feed, and a cat will do more to prevent the 
ravages of rats than anything else. Keep a good cat. 
When a space is left between the rows of bags, Puss 
can maneuver from aisle to aisle and make short work 
of marauding rats. 


Always use the older feed first. When you receive a 
fresh supply, don’t pile it on top or in front of the old 
feed. Bags left on the bottom may stay there much 
longer than you think and then some spoilage may 
occur unless the storage conditions are perfect. By 
watching which bags are removed when sales are made, 
you can always be sure of a fresh supply in your 
warehouse. 


The Progressive Farmer 


hen Should Oats Be Cut for Feeding? 


And Other Pertinent Livestock Topics Including the Proper Storage of Feed 


Save your bags. Don’t cut bags when you open them 
If the thread only is cut when opening, no damage js 
done to the bag. Don’t cut the thread on the side that 
shows a doublestitch. Turn to the single stitch side 
and cut on the right-hand end, so that the threads will 
rip out easily. 

When you pile the empty bags, sort them out care- 
fully for the different sizes, separating the ones that 
are torn from the good ones. You can usually get bet- 
ter prices for empty bags when they 
are sorted as to condition than if you 
simply sell them as they come. When 
you have accumulated a_ reasonable 
number, see your feed dealer. He may be 
p able to handle them for you, but if he 
cannot, write The Progressive Farmer 
and we will send you the names of 
second-hand bag companies that will 
handle them for you. 

When emptying your bags, shake 
or beat them vigorously so as to get 
the meal which would otherwise stick 
in the sides and bottoms. Concerns 
which make a business of cleaning and 
reclaiming second-hand sacks often 
get an average of one pound of good 
meal from each 100-pound “empty” 
sack cleaned by them. 

Store your empty sacks 
in a clean, dry place. 
There is a ready market 
for bags in good condi- 
tion, but practically none 
for those which are wet 
or dirty. 





— 
Why Calf Hides 
Bring Less 


REQUENTLY when 
Fi pelt is being re- 

moved from _ the 
slaughtered animal, knife 
slashes and = scores are 
made on the flesh side 
which go through and 
cause ‘serious damage. 
The cutting property of 
the finished leather put 
into shoe uppers may be 
rendered valueless. This 
loss, estimated by one 
tanner of certain classes 
of skins, ranged from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Poor pattern and trim constitute another defect that 
damages the cutting value of calf skins, running as 
high as 25 per cent. Generally speaking, a skin with 
ragged shanks, heads, and an uneven split in the belly 


comes in this élass. This, like “rubbing,” frequently 
occurs when an animal is not suspended for the 
skinning. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a valuable pamphlet which cites the standard 
practice in taking off skins and every step in the oper- 
ation is described by photographic illustrations. Study 
of this document will help eliminate much waste. The 
booklet that “skinning” is done best and most 
easily before the animal heat has escaped. 


Says 


A severe loss of skin value occurs in the curing proc- 
ess due especially to what are called “salt stains.” The 
damage is done by the use of poor quality or “spent 
salt, or in applying the salt before the skin has cooled 
This causes many skins to develop a “milky way” that 
cannot be obliterated—not even by the dyeing process 
In short, no manufacturer could well put on the market 
a black or colored shoe with a “milky” surface. About 
two hours are required after “take off” for the skin t? 
lose the animal heat. But if application of salt is de- 
layed any longer there will be a “race between the salt 
and the bacteria.” 

“Hair slipping” is largely due to exposure of a skin 
to excessive dampness or heat. But it is also caused by 
poor quality salt, improper use of salt, or delayed us¢. 


The pamphlet mentioned is Farmers’ Bulletin 1055 
and may be obtained free upon application to the Cal! 
Tanners’ Association or to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, both at Washington, D. C. 

EDWARD A. BRAND. 
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HE heaviest sow ever exhibited at the National 
Swine Show was a Poland China that weighed 
1,080 pounds. The heaviest boar showed at the 
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National was of. same breed and weighed 1,130 pounds. o 
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All branches on the same tree; all 


growing out of the Chrysler root 
principle of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER ‘*75”” 
CHRYSLER ‘‘65”’ 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS 
and COMMERCIAL CARS 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


e 


Team -Work / 


In THE great forces united in Chrysler 
Motors there is a singleness of purpose 
that is at once unique and inspiring— 
and which explains the surpassing char- 
acter of Chrysler Motors products in 
all price fields from the lowest to the 
very highest. 

Between all units of Chrysler Motors 
there is a complete unity. It is a case 
ofteam-work in everything—in research, 
in engineering, in purchasing, in manu- 
facturing, in financing. 


The great group of Chrysler Motors 
Properties operate as ove—in purpose 
and in practice—under one central 
Management and under the personal 
leadership of Walter P. Chrysler. 


All members of the group share alike 
the untold advantages and savings re- 
sulting from this unity of thought and 
effort. There is a mutual helpfulness, 
for example, in the fact that there is, 
throughout the group, a constant inter- 
change of ideas. 


All efforts are bent toward the same 
goals of higher efficiency, better quality, 
increased volume, lower prices —to 
render better public service to the indi- 
Vidual buyer of every Chrysler Motors 
Product. 

Thus, team-work plays a real part in 
making and keeping Chrysler Motors 
Products incomparably ahead of all 
others—in performance, in style, in 
quality and in value. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 
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New Beauty, Mew Comfort 


| and \Ve% Smoothness 


Beyond comparison among low-priced cars 


‘THE improved Plymouth is today 
exhibiting new standards of per- 
formance, economy, comfort and 
beauty entirely beyond comparison 
in the field of low-priced cars. 


Chrysler engineers have created many new 
refinements in Plymouth’s famous Chrysler 
These include 


longer stroke and an increase in piston displace- 


“Silver-Dome” type engine. 
ment; a heavier crankshaft; larger interchange- 
able bearings; larger connecting rods; a newly 
designed system of full-pressure lubrication. 
These and a number of other improvements 
have accomplished in the full-size Plymouth a 
remarkable type of performance, comfort and 
economy, heretofore unlooked for in a low- 
priced motor car. 


Now, more than ever, is Plymouth brisk and 
flexible in pick-up. Now, more than ever, is 
Plymouth smooth and quiet through all gears 
and all speeds. Now, more than ever, Plymouth 
is a joy in performance, as it is in comfort, 


quality and low upkeep. 


The moment you step inside the improved 
Plymouth you are aware of exceptional comforts. 
In addition to full-size roominess, Plymouth 
has self-conforming seat cushions of lounge- 
chair restfulness. 


6055" 


and upwards 
f. o. b. factory 


PUY MO OW | 


AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICED FULL-SIZE CAR 


Plymouth’s new performance is a 
revelation which every Plymouth 






dealer in America is eager to dem- 
onstrate. Everybody who has even 
a passing interest in what is hap- 
pening to promote automobile progress, shoe 
see this remarkable car. 


Above all, we ask you to drive it, confident 
that you will confirm our own high opinion of 
its new briskness, swiftness, smoothness, com- 
fort and economy. 


Come see the improved full-size Plymouth 
in all the glory of its new Springtime colorings. 
Come see how it sparkles and shines in the 
showroom—and take one out and see how it 
also sparkles and shines in action. 

P) y , 
Coupe, $655; Roadster (with rumble seat),' $675; 2-Door 
Sedan, $675; Touring, $695; De Luxe Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $695; 4-Door Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


Plymouth dealers extend the convenience of time payments. 








Reymourn— product of Chrysler en- 


gineering and craftsmanship—has been 
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so named because its endurance and 

strength, ruggedness and freedom from limita- 

tions so accurately typify that Pilgrim band who 
were among the first American Colonists. 
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CHAPTER I 
A Wanderer Makes Friends 


AMMED tto the end-gate with rollick- 
ing, singing Lone Scouts a powerful 
truck rolled along the concrete highway 
city bound. 


Built for power rather than 
speed, Big Sal as the 
boys had named their 
vehicle, rumbled along 
at the top speed of 
30 miles an hour. In 
the driver’s seat Pro- 
fessor Arthur Frost, 
vocational  agricul- 
ture instructor at 
Consolidated High 
and Lone _ Scout 
Tribe Guide, but to- 
day just a big boy among boys, held firm 
grip on the steering wheel. 





In the gray dawn of the morning motor 
cars at high speed slipped by like phan- 
toms of the receding night. Long be- 
fore the sky had begun to turn from gray 
to gold, members of the tribe had as- 
sembled at the habitual meeting place in 
Pleasant Valley, the Spencer farm known 
as Oaklawn, there to be picked up by 
their friend and mentor. Even on the 
wonderful newly cempleted highway 
which linked two great cities 300 miles 
apart it took long hours of truck travel 
to span the 125 miles which had separated 
them from the longed-for goal. Before 
the completion of the highway the city 
might as well have been distant a thou- 
sand miles so far as motor travel was 
concerned. And half of the lads never 
had been away from the pleasant valley 
and the sheltering hills where were their 
homes. 

“Hey, Prof, when do we eat?” Jack 
Barry’s shouted question brought instant 
echo. “When do we eat?” rose in crescen- 
do of sound which brought smiles from 
passing motorists. Frost turned his head 
and grinned at his boy pals. 


“We'll reach the city in about three 
hours,” announced the Guide. “Surely a 
lot of well fed country kids like you are 
can wait that long for breakfast.” 

A howl of protest was the Scouts’ an- 
swer. “Oh, Prof.” said twelve-year-old 
Aubrey Brown imploringly, “you ain’t 
goin’ to let us starve are you? I was so 
excited last night I couldn’t eat supper. 
Mamma wanted me to bring a snack along 
but I told her you'd promised to look out 
for us.” 

“Look, Prof!” Jack Barry had risen 
and was swaying unsteadily on his feet. 
Dramatically he unbuttoned his Scout 
coat. “See here! The buckle on my belt 
is rubbin’ against my backbone. That’s 
how hungry I am.” 

Guide Frost joined in the laughter. 
“Well,” he said good-naturedly, “I thought 
this was a good time to test your Indian 
stoicism. But there are limits to the tor- 
ture a growing boy can endure. It's only 
a mile now until we come to the big 
spring which boils out of the hillside. 
We'll stop there, make camp, and see what 
we can find.” 

Even Rodney Spencer, perched on the 
seat with his teacher friend joined in the 
war whoop of joy. All through the jour- 
ney young Spencer had been quiet and 
preoccupied. Guide Frost had impressed 
upon Rodney that he as Chief of the 
American ‘Eagle Tribe, was second in 
command and that upon his reaction to 
the advances of the Troop Scouts who 
were to be their hosts much of the success 
of the visit would depend. A leader at 
home, there had been scant opportunity 
to mingle with boys other than his own 
intimate friends and but twice in his life 
had Rodney been a visitor to that mighty 
mass of buildings and people which men 
called “the city# Allured yet repelled, 


he had longed to go some day when he 
could better acquaint himself with city 
customs but Rodney resented being com- 
pelled to accept a hospitality which to him 
was unwelcome and which in his heart he 
felt was offered only through compulsion. 
Why couldn’t the Prof. have been content 
just to let them wander about at their 
own free will? Even the Scoutmaster 
whose praises Frost sang, he thought, 
must be far different from his own friend. 


The big truck rolled smoothly off the 
concrete and came to a stop. Out piled 
20 lads to scuffle and romp while Guide 
Frost grinned in sympathetic understand- 
ing. The days when he, too, had been a 
farm lad did not seem very far away. 
“*Tenshun!” barked Frost. ‘Wood for 
a campfire here. Rod, you and Jack, get 
the fire ready and make it a Scout fire, 
too. To stimulate you youngsters, take a 
look at this!” 

Out from under the seat came a slab of 
bacon. A basket of carefully wrapped 
eggs followed. Loaves of bread were held 
up by the grinning Guide. Again the 
shouts of the Scouts filled the air, echo- 
ing back from the hills, and motorists 
slowed their speed to wave friendly greet- 
ings. Deftly, competently, Chief Spencer 
and his chum built the fire upon a large 
flat rock sheltered from the wind and with 
the scratch of a single match a 
ruddy glow sprang up. Soon bacon 
was sizzling, eggs frying, water 
heating for copious draghts of co- 


coa. 3efore them water crystal 
clear and cold welled from _ the 
hillside and trickled down, each 


drop to lose itself in a little stream. 

“Boy, this is life! What say we 
just stay here and spend the day. 
There ain't nothing in any city that 
can beat this!” Jack Barry lay back 
with a sigh of blissful content. 
“Makes me feel as if I wouldn't 
mind bein’ a bum and spendin’ my 
life this way. No work, all play, 
and plenty of eats. Ever taste any- 
thing as good, Injun 2?” 

What Rod’s reply would have been will 
never be known for as if in answer to 
Jack’s observation regarding the joy of 
the road a ragged stranger rounded the 
turn of the hill and came toward the 
group. Over his shoulder he carried a 
stout stick to which was attached a bun- 
dle; dangling from a string was a tin 
can. Gray and old, an adventurer upon 
the sea of life, no second glimpse was 
needed to point out that here was a knight 
of the road in quest of breakfast. “A 
tramp!” muttered little Aubrey under his 
breath, crowding closer to Guide Frost. 
“Reckon he'll hurt us?” 

A tramp the newcomer might be but 
there was geniality in his smile as he 
came up to the group. Rodney Spencer 
marked that although frayed the man’s 
clothing was clean and that his face al- 
though stubble-covered showed indications 
of a recent plunge in cold water. “The 
top of a very fine morning to you,” salut- 
ed the visitor. “Scouts you are and out 
on a joy ride. Mind if I throw in with 
you for breakfast?” 

Guide Frost’s keen eyes had noted the 
cleapliness of their chance visitor. His 
voice, too, was not the voice of the com- 
mon “bum” who roams the jungles of 
hobo land. Perhaps in the long ago, de- 
cided the Scouts’ leader, this man has 
known education and refinement. “We'll 
be glad to have you,” said Frost. “The 
boys are Scouts and bound for a day’s 
outing in the city. We've plenty for our- 
selves and for you and perhaps you can 
entertain us with a story of some of your 
adventures. I take it that you are a trav- 
eler. One of my lads was just wishing 
that he might be as carefree as you seem 
to be.” 





A shadow passed over the face of the 
old man and for a moment he did not 
voice his thanks. Then, “I'll just put my 
coffee can on along with yours,” said the 
visitor. “That drink,” and the tramp 
smiled, “is a bit too mild for me. But I 
will have a bit of bread and bacon and an 
egg if you can spare it. And now, al- 
though I’ve had one plunge, I’m goin’ to 
fit myself for a real meal.” Down into 
the crystal water of the pool below the 
spring the old man plunged his face and 
head, to emerge dripping. Out came a ban- 
danna handkerchief from his pack and as 
he dried his face and combed his scanty 
gray locks with his fingers the wayfarer 
grinned at the silent group which re- 
garded him curiously. ‘Nothing like cold 
vater that’s clean to put pep into you, 
boys,” he observed. “Inside as well as 
outside,’ and the tramp took a draught 
from the spring. “God Almighty has 
given a lot to the world but he never 
gave anything that equals a cold drink for 
a thirsty man. Don’t you say so, Sol- 
dier ?” 

Guide Frost smiled in friendly fashion 
at this unusual knight of the road. “I 
agree with you that it is one of His great- 
est gifts,” he said, “but why do you call 
me soldier? I wear no uniform.” 


’ 


“T am a student of men,” answered the 
tramp, “and the face ef a 
lad or a man is an open book 
to me. You have command- 
ed men in battle. It is marked 
on your face and upon your 
form. “Here, and he turned to 
Rodney Spencer whose dark eyes 
were regarding him curiously, “is 
another born to lead. He has the 
grace of an Indian, the keen eye of 
a hunting brave. Soldier, am I not 
right?” 


The Scouts stared in amazement 
at their strange visitor and young 
Frost was astonished. “I'll not say 
that you are not right,” he an- 
swered, laughing. “I am Arthur 
Frost, now a vocational agriculture 
teacher but once a lieutenant in the World 
War where I saw a bit of action. The 
Scout you have picked out is Rodney 
Spencer, our Lone Scout Tribe Chief and 
it’s true he’s called Lone Eagle. Do you 
happen to be a professor of psychology 
traveling incog?” The old tramp grinned 
back at Frost as he helped himself to a 
liberal portion of bacon and began to eat. 


“Psychology,” observed the unusual 
visitor, “is just a big word for keeping 
your eyes open and your brain whetted. 
Not, young sir, that I did not have it 
once in classes in the long ago. You see 
before you a graduate,” and the old man 
named a famous Eastern school. “Class 
of '78 which has given to America a 
President.” The Scouts exchanged startled 
glances. Was it possible that this shabby 
but intelligent old man now merely a 
tramp was a college graduate? 


“Would you mind telling us why you 
have no home, sir?” Rodney Spencer’s 
tone was respectful and his eyes were 
alight with sympathy. ‘And something 
of the sights you see along the highways 
as you travel North and South?” 


The tramp smiled back but his eyes 
were wistful as if he were visioning the 
days when he was straight and tall, seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. “It’s a 
long story, lads,” he answered, “and you 
won't have time to hear all of it even if 
you found it interesting. But to begin 
with my name is Donnell, a good name 
which ranks high where I was born. To 
my mates of the road I am ‘Golddust 
Donny’—because I keep clean.”’ The old 
man paused and grinned reminiscently be- 
fore he went on. “You may remember 
me as ‘Golddust’ if you like. 





“IT was a wild lad, longing for adven- 
ture, and I just got through school by the 
skin of my teeth. Before I went away 
to college I’d been the leader of a devil- 
may-care gang in the city that had no 
man to look after it and make it go 
straight. When I went back home after 
school I fell in with the same gang, a 
drinking, gambling, carousing bunch that 
thought it must sow wild oats to reap a 
crop of happiness. My dad was a stern 
old codger and he finally kicked me out, 
I didn’t care much for I figured that af- 
ter I'd had my fling I’d steady down and 
soon win back. Many a lad has felt the 
same way.” Again the old man paused 
and seemed lost in recollections of the 
past. 

“Go on, please,” Guide Frost’s voice 
was gentle, “we are all interested. What 
happened then?” 

“A lot,” replied the old man as he took 
up the story. “A lot,” he repeated, “that 
I wouldn’t want these lads here to hear 
of, let alone experience. I went down into 
hell itself as the years slipped away and 
when I did brace and, asking God to 
help me, went back home—it was too late. 
My father’s fortune which I might have 
saved was wrecked and he was dead. My 
only sister was gone and I never could 
trace her. So homeless, hopeless, and 
alone, I have drifted through the years 
following the birds south in the fall and 
north in the springtime. There is no 
glamor or romance in the life I lead. 
Here I am an old man who soon must go 
to his grave, friendless and alone.” 


“But isn’t there some friend you could 
turn to iri your old age?” questioned Rod- 
ney Spencer. 

“There was one friend of my youth,” 
answered the old man as he put out his 
hand in farewell, “that I know would 
share his last dollar with me if I could 
find him. But when I went back home 
he, too, was gone, and although I have 
reamed the land I cannot find him and 
miayhap I never will. Good-bye lads. And 
God bless you.” 


Only a ragged wayfarer who had been 
their guest at a wayside meal. But when 
Hugh Donnell, shouldering his pack with 
a cheery smile hobbled out upon the high- 
way and took up his endless march to- 
ward some distant goal which was never 
reached, every Scout hand came up in 
parting salute and many an eye was dim 
with unshed tears. 


“A remarkable man—if he is a tramp,” 
commented Guide Frost as the boys be- 
gan to clean up preparatory to resuming 
their journey. “And I believe every word 
of his story. There’s something fine and 
noble in that old man despite his wasted 
years and, some way, I feel that we have 
made a friend who may mean much to us. 
If he’d been a plain, dirty hobo I'd have 
told him to move on but he isn’t and I'm 
glad we invited him to sit in, ’Tenshun! 
Board ship! Old Bill Graham will be tired 
waiting for us.” 


CHAPTER II 
Tramp, Tramp, Scouts Marching 


UIDE Frost tooled the big truck 

skilfully through traffic, eliciting the 
hearty praise of his young admirers, slip- 
ped into high on the wide boulevard and 
pointed toward the meeting place. As 
“Old Sal” rumbled to a stop a stalwart, 
handsome young man garbed in the uni- 
form of a Scoutmaster, came striding up 
to literally yank the truck driver down 
from his perch. A troop of correctly 
uniformed, grinning lads watched the 
two young men put on an impromptu 
wrestling match while in the truck a 
company of bashful yet equally grinning 
boys applauded the efforts of their cham- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Jams and Jellies? 


It saves time and money, 
and insures perfect 
jams and gellies... 
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_ The Old-Fashioned 
| Long-Boil”” Meth 
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The Modern 
| “‘Short-Boil’’ Method | — 





HE Certo “‘short-boil” method is 

now accepted as the most efficient, 
economical way to make all your jams 
and jellies. Famous cooking experts, in- 
cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend it. The Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of universities and 
colleges all over the country teach it. 
Millions of women use it! 
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1 Mrs. A. had two quarts of 2 Mrs. B. also had two quarts 
ripe strawberries to be made eae of ripe strawberries and she 
into jam. After hulling her was ready to start her jam- 
berries, she was ready to making at nine o’clock, too, 
start making her jam at 
nine o’clock, 
















Certo is a pure fruit product—just the 
natural jellying substance extracted from 
fruit in which it is abundant. With Certo, 
anyone can make perfect jams and jellies, 
quickly and easily, from amy fruit or 










4 Mrs. B., using the same 
quantity of strawberries 
(2 quarts), got the same 
amount of fruit and juice 



















































3 The dark band onthe kettle ? 


indicates the amount of 


fruit juice, even those delicious fruits fruit and juice from Mrs. Scams, ec ae 
that never before would jell. Only one A.’s —— (4 cups). The seis 204 a dante-nd eas 
or two minutes’ boiling is required— seranrnearion ona Jf a. quant 40¢. 


“ sy —2 quarts 40¢. = 
hence the name, “‘short-boil’’ method. " : 


Millions of women have discovered that 
jams and jellies made the Certo “‘short- 
boil” way have better color and flavor 5 Mrs. A. added 2 Ibs. of 
—more like the fresh fruit itself—and sugar to her berries. The 
that the cost per glass is from I to 3 cents sugar cost 7¢ per Ib.—2 


6 Mrs. B. added 3 Ibs. of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per Ib.—3 Ibs. 
21¢. (The next step explains 
this larger quantity of 





less than by the old “‘long-boil” method. Ibs. 14¢. sugar.) 
Occasionally this saving is not imme- 

Pately apparent. One housewife writes: 7 Following the old “pound tees 8 Mrs. B. simply brought her 
It is marvelous to be able to make so many for pound” standard recipe, ¥ fruit and sugar to a tum- 
new kinds of jams and jellies, for with Certo Mrs. A. had to boil the fruit bling boil, and boiled them 
you can use any fruit or fruit juice and color and sugar about 30 minutes for 1 minute, then added 14 
and flavor are far better. My husband always before the jam thickened to bottle(Zcup) of Certo. The 
praises the results but I can’t make him see the desired consistency. fruit flavor and color were 
that the Certo way is really more economical. This long boiling evapo- saved and the juice didn’t 
He says I have to buy the Certo and extra rated one-half of the original boil away. That is why 











sugar, so where is the economy.” weight of the berries and extra sugar was needed— 
The experiences of Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., carried off most of the nat- eo simply to jell the juice that 


: : ural fresh fruit flavor as , » boile : 
as outlined on this page, make clear not a would have boiled away by 


: h fragrant steam. ; the “long-boil’” method. 

only the genuine economy but also the open The jam will contain no 

wonderful simplicity and ease of the a more sugar per glass than 
fe a 

Certo method. by the old method. 


berries. 
The cost: Berries. . .40¢ 
Sugar... .21¢ 


FRE « Two booklets— 

e one, on how to 
make jams and jellies by the 
‘short-boil’’ method—the other, 


ig 
Q When Mrs. A. poured her Ww i apo apes ME es 
jam she found she had 6 a we w ay 
8-oz. glasses. ce A 10 Mrs. B. got 10 8-oz. 
The cost: Berries. ...40¢ w w sin im glasses of jam from her 
Sugar.... .14¢ re Ww @ 
6)54¢ 





an illustrated booklet of **Rec- oor biases. “ 

ipes for Tempting Dishes Using * M¢ ¥Y% bottle Certo@ 35¢ 18¢ 
Jams and Jellies.’ Mail coupon The 6 glasses cost an aver- 10)79¢ 
to Elizabeth Palmer, Home age of o¢ or gla ) ¢ 
Service Dept. She will write you g per giass. 7¥ot 





and send the two booklets. j 





=—_ 


Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Certo Corporation, 
460 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 









12 Mrs. B.’s 10: glasses of 
jam were made in 15 
minutes. She was all 


It took Mrs. A. 45 min- 
utestomakeher6glasses. 
It was nine-forty-five 
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_ 











(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) when she finished. — — through at nine-fifteen. 
Please send me the two booklets described above. + 
RS Te SRE EEE Wea ene ON Ae pe Re ne . - e ° ° a, 2nf 
7 This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, by saving the fruit juice 
OO he ang ea pt Sy EP NE SE REE Ae ADO : : : * H ' 
= formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly from a given amount of fruit. You 
BD o sees cneneeorscrerses esses + BUM. ve ceenes save the delicate color, the delicious flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort, and fuel, 


O Check here and send ro¢ if you want trial 
half bottle of Certo. 





and get a perfect jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 
(c)1929,P.Co.,Inc. 
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‘ Vocational Agriculture ; 

» How Students Farm While They Learn, and Earn While They Farm £ 
+ o s 
+ Edited By ROY H. THOMAS ¢ 
£ North Carolina Supervisor of Agricultural Education x 
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Virginia Makes Fine Records With 
Corn, Cotton, and Tobacco 
tne students of vocational ag- 


riculture know how to secure high 
vields and have received some handsome 
awards, according to W. S. Newman, 
Virginia state super- 
visor of agricultural 
education. 
Dinwiddie Wins a 
Radio Set. — The 
agricultural students 
of the Dinwiddie 
High School are en- 
joying the splendid 
programs that are 
coming in through 
their new radio. This 
splendid radio set 
was presented to 
them by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Ed- 
ucational Bureau as a reward for the ex- 
cellent work they have done during the 
past year in the production of crops and 
in the use of improved farming practices. 
Seventy-two per cent of the members of 
the class enrolled in the crops contest fos- 
tered. by the Chilean Bureau and 68 per 
cent of the members completed the con- 
test. In addition to winning the radio, 
they attained increased yields and incomes 
resulting from the use of better farming 


methods. 
177 


Enthusiastic District Contests.—The 
Chilean Bureau also fostered a crop con- 
test among individual students of voca- 
tional agriculture throughout the state on 
a district basis in order to bring about 
fair competition between the boys in the 
several sections of the state. Some excel- 
lent work was done by many boys, and it 
is regrettable that mention cannot be 
made of each case. 

To Richard Duvall, of the Handley High 
School, goes the honor of winning the $50 
prize for the best project crop in his section, 
and also the corn growing championship of 
the state. Using purebred seed, Richard pro- 
duced 115 bushels of corn from one acre at a 
cost of 29 cents per bushel. His profit 
amounted to $103.10. Three hundred pounds of 
0-12-4 fertilizer and 150 pounds of nitrate of 
soda had apparently a great deal of influence 
in bringing about this splendid yield. 

Herbert Brown, of Lincoln High School, 
Loudoun County, ran so close to Richard that 
he should enjoy his victory even more because 
of the close competition. Herbert 
268 bushels of corn on 2.6 acres. 





ROY H. THOMAS 


produced 
This is an 
average yield of 103 bushels per acre produced 
at a cost of 41 cents per bushel. 

Walter Echols, of Darvills High School, Din- 
widdie County, won the $50 prize for the best 
tobacco project with a yield of. 3,130 pounds 
from two acres. The tobacco was produced 
at a cost of 3.9 cents a pound, and the entire 
crop sold for $914.83, returning a profit of 
$791.55. 

James Abernathy, Dinwiddie High School, 
Dinwiddie County, won the $50 prize offered 
for the best project in his section. He per- 
formed nicely with cotton, realizing a yield of 
4,549 pounds of seed cotton from three acres. 
The producing this cotton was 3.8 
cents a pound, and the crop sold at 6.8 cents a 
pound, resulting in a profit of $127.89. 

Booker King, in the Middle Virginia district, 
won the $50 prize with his Boone County corn 
project. Excessive dry and wet weather mate- 
rially reduced his yield, but even under such 
adverse conditions he was able to realize a 
profit of $106.35 from his corn crop. 
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Regional Corn and Cotton Contests. 
—The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau fostered throughout the 
South a regional contest on corn and cot- 
ton for students of vocational agriculture. 
One of the rules was that each project 
should be of three acres in scope. Dorsey 
Carrier, of Strasburg, was awarded the 
honor of representing Virginia in the 
corn contest, as his corn project of six 
acres was an excellent one, considering 
the disastrous storm which swept the 
state in August. Using improved prac- 
tices, Dorsey was able to realize a yield 
of 46 bushels an acre on the six acres 
planted in corn. James Abernathy, of 
Dinwiddie, represented the state in the 


cost of 


regional cotton contest with the same 
project that won him first place in the 
state contest. ° 


Tar Heel Students Resourceful 
and Busy 


OLLOWINGaare reports of activities 

of North Carolina teachers of agri- 
culture and Young Tar Heel Farmers, 
the North Carolina State organization of 
students of vocational agriculture. 


Farmers Flocking to Evening Classes. 
—“The evening class enrollment in the 34 
vocational agricultural schools in the 
coastal plain counties in North Carolina 
will very likely reach the 2,000 mark this 
year,” says J. S. Howard, district super- 
visor of agricultural education. “I have 
never seen so much interest manifested 
in evening class instruction.” 
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Place a Bulletin Board in Bank.— 
The Young Tar Heel Farmers in the 
Craven County Farm Life School have a 
fine program of work outlined for the 
year. One of the first things they did 
was to make a bulletin board and install 
it in the local bank for the use of the vo- 
cational students and farmers. It has 
been in constant use since it was installed. 


|e | 
Pink Hill Students Improve Tobacco. 
—Sixty-nine members of the evening 
classes in the Pink Hill High School, Le- 
noir County, increased their returns $21,- 
000 from tobacco by carrying out im- 
proved practices recommended by B. F. 
Daughety, teacher of agriculture, whose 
slogan is “Community Wide Tobacco Im- 
provement.” The following are the im- 
proved practices upon which the teacher 
of agriculture has concentrated his ef- 
forts: Careful seed selection, re-cleaning 
and treating seed, better and earlier plant 
bed preparation, better fertilizer practices, 
grading of plants for transplanting, ridge 
method of cultivation, use of magnesian 
limestone, winter cover crops, acreage 

that can be well handled. 


1g 

Get Radio for Classroom Use.— 
Members of the Contentnea Chapter of 
Young Tar Heel Farmers, Lenoir Coun- 
ty, when they closed their two-acre cot- 
ton project last fall, bought a radio re- 
ceiving set. It is used by the evening 
and all-day classes in agriculture for re- 
ceiving farm programs, and by the Young 
Tar Heel Farmers for entertainment. 


1am 

Salemburg Boys Have Hen Party.— 
The students in vocational agriculture in 
the Salemburg High School decided they 
wanted a radio. They put their heads 
together and bought one. This is how 
they did it. Each boy brought two hens 
rom home and turned them over to the 





Here are Aston Adams, left, a 


THIS SCHOOLBOY MADE TWO BALES TO THE ACRE 


vocational 


The Progressive Farmer 





agricultural student of the Lattimore High 


School, Cleveland County, North Carolina, and the five bales of cotton which he grew on 


2% acres. 


Aston made 2,508 pounds of lint cotton on his plot or 1,003 pounds an acre. He 


produced the cotton at a cost of 9 cents a pound and made a net profit of $142.90 an acre. 
The man on the right is V. C. Taylor, teacher of agriculture in the Lattimore High School, 


under whose instruction 


agricultural teacher, who sold them and 
applied the proceeds on the purchase of a 
radio. After seeing what the boys had 
done, two patrons of the school gave 
them enough money to finish paying for 


the set. 
1977 

Pantego High School Equips Play- 
ground.— The Pantego Chapter of 
Young Tar Heel Farmers at their first 
meeting last fall decided that one of the 
greatest needs of the school was play- 
ground equipment. They started by get- 
ting a local hardware company to give 
them a lot of second-hand pipe. A farmer 
in the community gave them permission 
to cut any trees they needed for posts 
and framework. The superintendent of 
school gave them $100 to buy the fix- 
tures. They now have a playgrcund that 
would have cost between $500 and $600. 


1767 
Student Succeeds With Swine.—W. 


A. Jinnette, member of the evening class 
in the Grantham High School, Wayne 
County, has developed a splendid herd of 
purebred Poland Chinas. In 1925 Mr. 
Jinnette did not have a hog on his farm. 
After attending the evening class in agri- 
culture taught by G. F. Seymour, he de- 
cided to make a business of producing 
purebred Poland Chinas for the local 
market. Today he has 28 purebred hogs 
on his farm, and other members of the 
evening class are coming to his farm and 
buying good stock at reasonable prices. 
The hogs that are not sold for breeding 
purposes are fed out under the super- 
vision of the teacher of agriculture and 
sold in codperative carlot shipments. 


1949 

Piney Creek Boys Will Keep Busy. 
—Piney Creek Chapter of Young Tar 
Heel Farmers has adopted the following 
annual objectives: Father and son ban- 
quet, school ground improvements, 100 
per cent of members completing projects, 
aid instructor in community work, buy 
radio for vocational agricultural depart- 
ment, educational tour and picnic, each 
member bring one new student and Young 
Tar Heel Farmer member next year, 
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1277—Diseases of Watermelons. 

278—Tractors on Southern Farms, 

1279—Plain Concrete for Farm Use. 

1282—Nicotine Dust for Control of Truck 
Crop Pests. 

1291—Preparing Fresh 
ket. 

1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 

1310—The Corn Earworm. 

1316—Marketing the Early Potato Crop. 

1319—Cotton Dusting Machinery. 

1377—Marketing Poultry. 

1378—Marketing Eggs. 

1379—Beef Production in the Cotton Belt. 

1407—The Mexican Bean Beetle. 

1408—The House Fly. 

1413—Poultry House Construction. 


Tomatoes for Mar- 








in the above list. 
l Name 


LIST OF FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


Put an X-mark opposite the names 
the following, and mail to the Secretary 


ib haewdax R.F.D.No..... State 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will.thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 


~\ 


1422—Udder Diseases of Cows. 

1434—Standard Baskets for 
Vegetables. 

1446—Cow Testing Associations. 

1448—Home Water Supply. 

1452—Painting on the Farm. 

1461—Control of Cabbage Worms. 

1478—Apple Scab. 

1479—Apple Blotch. 

1494—Control of Tobacco Worms. 

1495—Insects Injurious to the Flower Gar- 
den. 

1499—Controlling Melon Plant Lice. 

1501—Nut Tree Propagation. 

1505—Poultry Keeping in Back Yards. 

1512—Protection From Lightning. 

1513—Convenient Kitchens. 


of the bulletins you ‘need most, fill in 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.:— 


Fruits and 








= 








the cotton was grown. 


thrift bank in the chapter, gunless rabbit 
hunt during the Christmas holidays, at- 
tend the Young Tar Heel Farmer camp 
at White Lake, and hold regular meet- 
ings with a definite program twice each 
month. 
|e | | 

Vocational Student Makes Good 
With His Tobacco Project.—Offie Best, 
member of the agricultural class in the 
Grantham High School, Wayne County, 
has finished selling the tobacco produced 
on his two-acre tobacco project. He pro- 
duced 1,132 pounds per acre, which sold 
on the market for $385 per acre. This 
tobacco was grown on Norfolk sandy 
loam soil with 1,000 pounds of magnesian 
limestone and 1,000 pounds of home- 
mixed fertilizer analyzing 4-8-6. 


197 79 


Champion Sweet Clover Community. 
—The Scotts community, in Iredell Coun- 
ty, is the champion sweet clover commu- 
nity in North Carolina. According to W. 
E. MacDonald, teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture in the Scotts High School, there 
are only three farmers in the Scotts 
school area who are not growing sweet 
clover as a soil improver. There are ap- 
proximately 400 acres sowed to sweet 
clover this year, and the community used 
17 cars of lime last fall preparatory to 
sowing sweet clover in the spring. The 
farmers in this community are practicing 
a rotation of sweet clover, cotton, and 
corn under the leadership of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. On farms where this practice 
has been followed for two crops of sweet 
clover, the yields of cotton and corn have 
been doubled. 


1749 


Made Money on Beans in Spite of 
Beetles.—Jesse McMillan, a junior in 
vocational agriculture at Piney Creek 
High School in Alleghany County, has 
proved that he can grow beans in spite 
of the beetle. On his one-acre project he 
produced 33 bushels of red kidney beans 
which he sold for $109.60. He used only 
190 pounds of 5-8-5 fertilizer. His ex- 
yenses were as follows: Seed $7, fertil- 
izer $3.94, labor $21.50, interest on 1n- 
vestment 33 cents. This made a total of 
$32.77, leaving a net profit of $76.83 from 
one acre. 

111 

Wheat Without Commercial Fertt- 

lizers—Early Farrar, a vocational ag- 
ricultural student in the Bethany High 
School in Rockingham County, has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of producing 30 
bushels of wheat per acre in his commu- 
nity without the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer. 
The agricultural pupils in this school 
have adopted deiinite rotations with 4 
legume crop to be turned under as green 
manure. Young Farrar turned under his 
crop of red clover on five acres where he 
conducted his wheat project. In the fall 
he seeded it to wheat without using com- 
mercial fertilizer, except a ton of lime 
phosphate. When the wheat was threshed 
last summer he had a yield of 150 bushels 
for the five acres, an average of 30 bush- 
els an acre. In this community the aver- 
age yield is 12 bushels, and the common 
practice is to use 200 pounds of 2-8-2 of 
3-8-3 fertilizer an acre. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week we shall have 
some interesting accounts of what those 


live-wire South Carolina boys are doing ~ 
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PEND less for tires . . . get more 
mileage. How does that sound 
to you? 

That’s the big discovery keen buyers 
have recently made. They’ve found a 
new tire that saves money for them 
when{they buy . . . and gives bigger 
value for every dollar spent! 

It’s the’new Goodrich Cavalier. The 
sturdy, husky casing your Goodrich 
dealer is featuring now. And it’s just 
the kind of tire you’ve waited for. 

It’s built by the same men who build 
Silvertowns, for one thing: 

It doesn’t cost a cent more than 
ordinary tires, for another. 

And every single tire is backed up 
by personal service when you buy! 
That’s what makes the Cavalier un- 
beatable as a real tire buy. 

There’s no inconvenience when you 
put on Cavaliers. No “ordering”... 
no waiting .. . no mounting to be done 
im your own garage! 

Instead you just ride up to the 
Goodrich dealer in your market town. 
Ask to see a Cavalier in the size to 
fit your car. Examine it carefully ... 
get a beforehand look at what you 
pay your money for. 


1. Be sure to buy them locally 
2. From your Goodrich dealer 
3. Ask to see the famous Cavalier 


Here's How to Save 
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Then you tell the service man what 
wheel you want it on. He mounts it 
. .. inflates it to proper pressure... 
checks the air on other tires . . . and 
you ride away! 

And you haven’t put down a cent 
of money until your car is ready to go! 

Take ten minutes to see the Cavalier 
the next time you drive into town. 

Ask your dealer what its stretch- 
matched cord carcass means in terms 
of longer wear. Let him explain the 
exclusive Goodrich water-cure process 
that makes the whole tire equally 
strong throughout. Look at the sharp- 
biting, deep-cut tread . . . the husky 
strength of the side walls... 


Feel the heft of it. You'll decide 
that it’s the biggest tire value you 
have ever found. You won’t be satis- 
fied until you have Cavaliers on your 
own car... on every wheel. 


Your dealer has the right size Cava- 
lier for your car. Cavaliers are also 
made in two sizes for light trucks .. . 
30 x 5 and 32x 6. Put them on... 
save money ... and get tires backed 
up by the experienced attention of a 
man who really knows tires and how 
to service them. 










































































Above you see a Southern 
farmer buying one of the 
new Goodrich Cavalier Tires 
direct from his local dealer. 
This is the right way to pur- 
chase tires. There's no or- 
dering ... no waiting ... no 
mounting to be done in your 
own garage. 
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When a local Goodrich Dealer 
sells you a Cavalier Tire you 
get local service. That's the 
big point to remember in buy- 
ing tires this way. After the 
purchase your tire is mounted 
... inflated ... and put on 
your car. And the dealer 
stands back of the sale with 
specialized lire service you 
can get any day in the week. 
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A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of trade 
names is causing some confusion 
among tire buyers today. Motor- 
ists seeking genuine Goodrich 
Tires are often led to aceept 
another brand through misunder- 
standing of trade names. . . . So 
be careful—ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this name before you buy. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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SipE DRESS 


your COTTON 
with Chilean Nitrate 


Circular No. 36, 
issued in- Feb., 
1929, by Clemson 
Agricultural Col- 
lege. Write for a 
copy. 


Auster official 


recommendation... 


THIs series of official experiments was conducted 
at Sand Hills Experiment Station, Richland 
County, S. C., and in four other parts of the state. 

Results showed the most profitable application 
of Chilean Nitrate on cotton to be 300 Ibs. per 
acre —which gave increased yield of 517 lbs. 
seed cotton per acre. Experiments to determine 
best method of applying, showed that % of Chil- 
ean Nitrate at planting and 34 at chopping, gave 
the best results. 

Liberal side dressing of your cotton with Chil- 
ean Nitrate, will pay you worth while profit. It 
gives greater yield—helps your cotton beat the 
weevil and bad weather. 

Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural 
nitrate fertilizer not synthetic or artificial. 


Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The folder 
is free. Please ask for book No. 10, or tear out this 
advertisement and mail it with your name and address 
written on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying please refer to Ad No, R-38 








“IT's SODA. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The “Export Debenture Plan” 


HE “export debenture plan” is a 

straightforward attempt to bring tar- 
iff benefits to those agricultural products 
at present unable to take advantage of the 
protective tariff system—unable because 
of small exportable surpluses which tend 
to depress domestic prices to the world 
level. 

Equality between agriculture and the 
industrial and commercial groups could 
be restored either— 

1. By pulling down the artificial high price 
structure made possible for these latter groups 
through such legislative devices as protective 
tariffs, immigration restriction, railroad rate 
guarantees, exclusive patents, and tariff re- 
bates, or— 

2. The readjustment could be made by ena- 
bling agriculture to take advantage of similar 
devices to raise itself to this same price level 
and thus meet the difference in costs of pro- 
duction here and abroad. 


Since the inequali- 


National Grange. Explains Proposa! Now: Much Discussed 


may adjust the debenture rates applying 
to the several farm crops, either upward 
or downward to the extent of 99 per cent. 
Whenever investigations show that the 
rates set in the act do not cover the dif- 
ference in costs of production between 
here and abroad, the rates may be raised. 
Whenever the exportable surplus in- 
creases unduly, the debenture rates may 
be reduced as a means of discouraging 
overproduction. 


4. With the export debenture plan of 
farm relief, no money would be taken out 
of the United States Treasury, but of 
course the cash receipts of the treasury 
would be less since a portion of the im- 
port duties would be paid with debentures 
instead of with cash as at present. Exact- 
ly the same thing happens, however, when- 
ever Congress increases tariff rates so as 
to protect our manu- 








ties resulting from 
the tariff system are 
the chief source of 
difficulty, the logical 
and sensible thing to 
do is to apply the 
remedy at that point. 
The export deben- 
ture or bounty plan 
is in fact a recogniz- 
ed supplement to the 
protective tariff sys- 
tem in many nations 
today and was pro- 
posed by Alexander 


— interested in 
benture” plan of 


about it, as are 


debenture policy 
National Grange 


IMHE whole country has become 


cated for several years by the Na- 
tional Grange. Congress is talking 


the President,and the press, besides 
farm leaders all over America. For 
this reason we present herewith a 
concise explanation of the export 


facturers against 
foreign competitors. 
If the desired pur- 
pose is accomplished, 
imports are shut off 
and the money from 
import duties is kept 
out of the United 
States Treasury. 
Theoretically, at 
least, the money 
thenceforth goes into 
the pockets of the 
American manufac- 
turer and his labor- 


the “export de- 
farm relief advo- 


Cabinet members, 


as explained by 


officials. 








Hamilton as a part 
of the original tariff system in the United 
States. 

Stated in the simplest terms, the export 
debenture plan is an arrangement where- 
by exporters of those agricultural prod- 
ucts of which we produce a surplus, re- 
ceive from the Treasury Department cer- 
tificates having a face value established 
by Congress and intended to represent the 
difference in costs of production between 
here and abroad. Such certificates would 
be negotiable and good for their face 
value in the payment of import tariffs on 
any articles later imported. 

The following additional points deserve 
emphasis :— 


1. The farmer, codperative organiza- 
tion, or commercial exporter may not de- 
sire to import directly, but the certificates 
would be readily negotiable to American 
importers at a slight discount. Naturally 
the effect of such an arrangement would 
be immediately to raise by approximately 
the amount of ‘the export debenture, the 
prices of those farm products now held 
down to the foreign level. This would 
follow because any holder of these prod- 
ucts could readily sell his supply in the 
foreign market at the foreign price and 
get in addition thereto the value of the 
export debenture or certificate. He is 
therefore able and willing to pay a higher 
price, and the general price level for these 
crops in this country would rapidly as- 
cend by approximately the amount of the 
export debenture. 


2. The plan provides that at the begin- 
ning only one-half the existing tariff rates 
would be given in debenture payment. For 
example, the present tariff on wheat is 42 
cents a bushel. A codperative association 
or grain dealer in Kansas desiring to ship 
wheat to Liverpool would receive the Liv- 
erpool price plus a certificate or deben- 
ture having a face value amounting td 21 
cents for each bushel exported. Unless 
the exporter himself desired to bring in 
goods and use his debentures to pay the 
import duties or tariffs on these imports; 
he would sell his debentures to persons in 
the importing business. Since these de- 
bentures would be worth full face value 
in paying import duties, the importer 
would be eager to get them and would 
pay face value less a nominal exchange 
discount. 


x The plan provides that the President 





ers. 

5. One. great advantage of the export 
debenture plan is its extreme simplicity of 
operation. No complicated machinery is 
required, no elaborate new boards or com- 
missions, in fact, no large appropriation 
is required, although a modest fund for 
administration would be needed. The 
Treasury Department would issue these 
debentures just as it now issues “draw- 
back” certificates, tobacco revenue stamps, 
and similar instruments having a recog- 
nized value that must be protected. Officials 
already stationed at export ports are cap- 
able of certifying to the amounts of the 
various crops exported and designating 
the persons entitled to receive the export 
debentures. 

6. Opponents of the export debenture 
plan usually base their opposition on the 
plea that it is a subsidy. The plan is no 
more a subsidy than is the protective tar- 
iff. The very purpose of our protective 
tariff is to prevent foreign low-cost goods 
from coming into the United States. By 
this means large quantities are prevented 
from entering our country. For instance, 
when the duty on aluminum was more 
than quadrupled in September, 1922, the 
treasury income from that source drop- 
ped from an average of about $2,000,000 
for the preceding three years to an aver- 
age of $514,000 for the succeeding four 
years. This protection results in great 
benefits to manufacturers and their em- 
ployees and the cost of this protection is 
borne by consumers of these articles; that 
is, by the general public. The farmer 15 
asking merely that there be applied to his 
problem some of the same spirit of tariff 
adjustment and modification as 1s already 
being used to accommodate industry and 
capital. 

7. The plan definitely limits the max- 
imum amount of debentures in any year 
to 50 per cent of the tariff revenue. At 
the debenture rates proposed, it is est! 
mated that the total value of debentures 
issued on agricultural exports during 1927 
would have been about $175,000,000. The 
United States Treasury would pay out 
nothing. But revenues from import du- 
ties would be reduced—just as they are 
reduced by the Cuban sugar tariff differ- 
ential, draw-back privileges, and prohibi- 
tive tariffs—and this amount would have 
to be made up in other ways. Some of 
it would be secured through tariffs om 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Ten Commandments for Men 


AST week I proposed “Ten Com- 
mandments for Women.” Today I 

am thinking of men, including myself. | 
My hope is that other men may get as | 
much pleasure and 
profit from reading 
these lines, as T have 
from writing them. 
I | 

Thou shalt be the | 
spiritual head of thy 
house, not putting 
upon the shoulders 
of thy wife the 
moral _and spiritual 
training of thy chil- 


me 
| 
| 





& W. HOLLAND 


dren. 


Il 


Thou shalt try to remember the six 
days to keep them busied with honest toil. 
Breakers of the Sabbath day generally 
fracture the other six days. | 

Hl 

Thou shalt regard the honor of wom- | 
athood as thou wouldst a sacred shrine, 
knowing that no man can rise higher | 
than the ideal he cherishes for the sanc- | 
tity of woman. | 


IV 
Thou shalt not forget that thou wert 
once a boy. Now that thou art grown 
thou canst do no greater thing than to | 
help a boy to grow. | 
Vv | 
Remember that thou art in the world | 
to get tired while working at something 
worth the doing. The people who work 
live longest. Whenever we let up doing, 
we are done for. 
VI 


Thou shalt remember always that the»| 
rights of other people are as sacred as | 


thine own. No man has the right to take | 


away the fundamental rights of another. 
The personal character of a neighbor is 
as sacred as one’s own. 
Vil 
Thou shalt respect, and try to obey all 
reasonably constituted laws. Laws are 
made to keep some people from hurting 
other people. Some laws are foolish and 
bad. The way to get a bad law repealed 
is for everybody to obey it. If it proves 
bad, it will then be easily anulled. 
Vill 





Thou shalt remember that thou art in | 
the world to render some service to oth- | 


ers. Jesus’ scepter of power was the towel 
with which he wiped the feet of his non- 
understanding deciples. In nature all 
things that refuse to perform their proper 
functions are cut off. 
IX 
Thou shalt not be envious of the ap- 
parently greater successes made by other 
men, neither shalt thou try to build thy- 
self up by helping to tear down another. 
Men cannot be measured by the yardstick 
of their material successes. 
xX 
Thou shalt so live in this life that the 
other life shall have no fear for thee. 
The safest question to ask regarding any 
action or conduct is, “Would I be willing 
to have this thing become eternal ?” 








| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


a As Reported by Our Readers {| 





ps AL MS 27 :1—The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear ? 
the Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid? (A favorite Old 
estament verse in our recent question- 
naire. ) 
Romans 13:8—Owe’ no man anything, 
ut to love one another; for he that lov- 
eth another hath fulfilled the law. (A 
fovorite New Testament verse in our re- 
ent questionnaire.) 











They got behind the wheel ; 7 got 
the facts » *. and bought Buicks 





“My 1929 Buick is the 
greatest performing car 
that I have ever driven!” 


Mr. J. D. B., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(name upon request) 









["VALVE-IN-HEAD Y 


) f This comment, from one of the 130,000 motorists 
who have accepted Buick’s invitation to get 


mee behind the wheel and get the facts, explains why 


more than twice as many people buy Buicks as any other car 
priced above $1200. + ~ Come, drive this great car! Make the 


searching test which will lead you, too, to Buick! 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list 
price when comparing automobile values. 


SERIES 116 SERIES 121 SERIES 129 


Sedans - - $1220to $1320 Sedans - - $1450 to $1520 Sedans - - $1875 to $2145 
Coupes - - $1195to $1250 Coupes - - $1395 to $1450 Coupes - - $1865 to $1875 
Sport Car - $1225 Sport Car - $1325 Sport Cars- $1525 to $1550 


These prices f. o. b. Buick Factory, special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include 
only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can be arranged on the 
liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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INVENTS AIR-BURNING | ce nenne siaiiadiiaias eooeccosooonoce 


| iron that cuts ironing time in half and makes 











PEPPLLGLGPLLILLLILOLOLLLOLGLOS PLLPLE 


FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half BUY YOUR CHICKS NOW 





Now is the time to order your chicks. Read all of the 
display and classified baby chick advertisements in this 
issue and you will find any breéd you may be looking for. 
These chicks are of the highest quality stock and the 
prices are right. It is unwise to look for “cheap” chicks 
if you want good stock. 

Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
reliability of its advertisers and we assure you of a square 
deal. Our advertising guarantee is printed in complete 
form on another page of this issue. 

Write our advertisers and let them tell you more about 
their chicks and send you descriptive literature. They 
will be glad to send this to you free of cost. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Ralei N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
ie , Texas Memphis, Tenn. z 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 


ironing day delightfully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in any home, has been invented by a | @ 
local man. Official tests have proven this . 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron; the laboratory figures showing 
an amazing low cost of only one cent to do 
the average family ironing. It burns 96% 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, J. Steese, 580 Steese Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio, “2. © to send one of these irons 
for 30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
wiil help him introduce it. Send him your 
name today—also ask him to explain how you 
can get the agency and without experience or 

ad Ad 
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seeiel make to $18 a day. v. oo 
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Raise Pullets 
that Make You Money 


bite way Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash builds deep- 
bodied, broad-backed productive pullets is simply the 
result of the formula, and feeding methods, that have been 
developed by The Quaker Oats Company. The base of this 
great feed is oatmeal, and as everybody knows there’s noth- 
ing better than oatmeal for building up young bodies. 


But the oatmeal is only a part of the story—to it are added 
essential proteins, minerals, and vitamin-laden substances 
that grow big birds with capable frames, with healthy, vig- 
orous organs and flesh. 


Pullets raised on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash are excep- 


tionally good layers. They lay large eggs with good firm shells. 


The cod liver meal in Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash insures that _ 
the bird’s blood is kept in the very best condition. The birds 
are not anaemic—they are bigger and stronger and better 
able to withstand the strain of heavy egg production. See 
your Quaker Dealer. 








In a test conducted at Liberty 
Villa Farm, fifty pullets raised on 
oatmeal feeds produced 626 eggs 
in their first 28 days of egg record. 
Fifty pullets raised on the same 
rations—except for the substitu- 
tion of cornmeal for oatmeal— 
produced 72 eggs in the same 
period. Oatmeal builds pullets of 
the laying type; well-developed, 
healthy birds that want to work. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP — 
GROWING MASH 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Oatmeal 
626 Eggs 





Cornmeal 
72 Eggs 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ON’T Let Up on Spraying.—The 

first summer spray should have been 
given the peaches when three-fourths of 
the flowers had fallen, and the second one 
just after the shucks 
fell from around the 
young peaches or us- 
ually about 10 days 
after the flowers have 
fallen. Then comes 
the third, a very im- 
portant one, which 
should be given four 
weeks after the flow- 
ers have fallen, or 
about two weeks af- 
ter the second application. And this isn’t 
enough, because a fourth summer spray 
should ky all means be applied, giving it 
three to four weeks before the particular 
variety is due to ripen. For each of these 
sprays, use either the dry-mix sulphur- 
lime (not dry lime sulphur) and arsenate 
of lead, or the self-boiled lime sulphur 
and arsenate of lead. Those having ap- 
ples, grapes, and pecans should also keep 
up the spray schedule, because only by 
careful and thorough spraying does one 
have a right to expect to produce quality 
fruits and nuts. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Late Fertilizer Application for Fruit. 
—It is a, good plan to give peaches and 
apples a side application of 100 to 150 
pounds per acre of some of the readily 
available nitrogens, such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or the syn- 
thetic nitrogens, after the so-called May 
drop has taken place. This later applica- 
tion will help very materially to keep up 
the vigor of the trees and to properly de- 
velop the crop of fruit. 

Destroy the Peach Worm.—Many of 
the small peaches that drop during May 
have worms in them. Much can be done 
toward checking the number of these 
pests that will be on hand to attack the 
fruit later or the following season by 
picking up all of these drops and- destroy- 
ing them. Soon after the dropping starts, 
pick them up, and repeat this two or three 
times every five to six days. Be espe- 
cially careful to pick up the smallest 


| peaches that drop, because these are the 
| ones that are most likely to have worms 


in them. Bury the drops 18 to 24 inches 


| below the surface of the ground, putting 


a layer of quicklime over them. before 
covering up. This is a lot of trouble, 
but it will pay. To further check the 
spread of this pest, disk the orchard every 
week or two between May 15 and July 
15. This destroys the pupa stage of this 
worm that is in the soil at that time. 
Plant These Now — Make a second 
planting of beets and radishes. As soon 
as the last planting of snapbeans is well 


nee re 


Sn os 


up, make another one. Set 
plant, and tomato plants. 
the frost tender that haven't 
yet been planted. Keep planting a suc- 
cession of vegetables of all kinds in the 
garden. 


DoJ)ouFinomy 
_fandesy fehool focson? 


Eight Questions About King Josiah 


1. Who was Josiah? 


Pepper, egg- 
y1- 
Plant any of 
vegetables 





2. What work did he institute when he came 
the throne? 


. How were funds raised for this task? 


3 
4. What discovery was made in the temple? 
5 


Book of the Law? 


. Who was Huldah and what part did she 
play at this time? 


7. What action did Josiah take? 


5. What was the 


8. Were his reforms maintained? 
ANSWERS 

1. Good King Hezekiah was succeeded 
by his son, Manasseh, a weak idolator, 
Amon, Manasseh’s son, succeeded his 
father. Amon was assassinated by his 
own attendants, leaving his son, Josiah 
as his successor. 

2. Josiah eliminated idolatry, destroyed 
heathen altars, and restored the worship 
of Jehovah. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to rebuilding Solomon's temple, which 
had fallen into decay through neglect and 
disuse. 

3. The Levites, who had charge of the 
temple property, were sent out through 
Israel and Judah to collect funds for 
temple repairs. The money was placed 
in the treasure room of the temple. 

4. Hilkiah, the high priest, had charge 
of the temple. Going to the treasure 
chamber to bring forth funds, he came 
upon the Book of the Law. 

5. The Book of the Law was said to be 
the transcript of the laws which Jehovah 
gave to Moses. It probably was the Pen- 
tateuch as it came from the hands of 
Moses himself. 

6. Josiah consulted Huldah, the prophe- 
tess, as to what he should do to escape 
the wrath of Jehovah. She urged him to 
renew the covenant of Moses and see that 
the laws and commandments were kept. 

7. Josiah summoned the people from 
Judah and Jerusalem, especially the eld- 
ers, and renewed the covenant in the tem- 
ple of Solomon. 

8. The reforms of Josiah were main- 
tained until his death. He reigned 31 
years, and died, at the age of 39, slain in 
the battle of Megiddo by the Egyptians. 
Jehoiakim, his son, came to the throne 
and the people reverted to idolatry. 
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IRISH POTATOES MULCHED WITH STRAW 


Where there is an abundance of 


make cultivation unnecessary, and usually results in a big crop. 
Any weeds that push through should be pulled up. 


cover all the ground. 
well on a small scale. 


wheat or oat straw, pine straw, etc., 


mulching will 
Put straw on thick a® i 
This plan works . 
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NOT JUST BECAUSE XOU EAT IT WHEN YOU wake up | «© 


tion. 


, milk 
BUT BECAUSE YOU wake up WHEN YOU EAT IT nil 
: all 1 
\ | safe 
Be 
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Every bowl of crisp Post Toasties you eI , hor 
a ie ° . id \ és 5 am 
enjoy is quick new energy. Isn't that cheery , gate. / vey 
breakfast news for the millions who like bse \ 1a 

to eat Post Toasties every day for its deli- 

cious, mellow flavor? 

Here’s a cereal as rich in energy as it is 
in flavor—as easy to digest as it is to serve. And because it is so 
easy to digest, ils stored-up energy is quickly released to the body. 
That's why it’s called the Wake-up Food. 


Pure white hearts of the choicest corn, deliciously flavored, and 
toasted to delicate crispness—what an ideal energy-breakfast to start 
off those growing youngsters on their active day of work and play! 
And what an ideal addition to the morning meal for the husband 
who wants something tempting, and who needs something easy 
to digest, and rich in energy. 


Don't forget—there’s just one way to get the Wake-up Food. Ask your 
grocer for Post Toasties—in the red and yellow wax-wrapped package, 


POST 
TOASTIES 


© 1929, P. Co.. ine. CThe wad be- up food 
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A fitlle Sevmon 


On Good ffealth 


By * M.Reeisrir, M.D. 


Six Health Reminders for May 
“When April steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds, all the raindrops glisten; 


Fresh violets open every day; 
: ne 
To some new bird each hour we listen. 


\ AY is one of the most delightful 
1YE months of the years The cold and 
disagreeable winter has gone and the hot 
summer has not arrived. But despite all 
the delights of May, 
folks can get sick in 
this month just as 
they do in any other. 
So I want to men- 
tion six things we 
ought to attend to 
in May to help along 
the cause of better 
health. 


1. Look after the 
milk supply. Do 
not drink milk from a cow that has the 
trembles. The trembles is caused by the 
cow's eating white snakeroot. This poisons 
the milk and makes it unfit for consump- 
tion. Keep everything connected with the 
milk supply spotlessly clean. The cow, the 
milker, the stables, pans, and bottles must 
all be clean if you wish to have clean, 





DR. REGISTER 





safe milk. 


2. There’s lots of hookworm in the | 


Southern States yet. 
or grown-ups are pale, listless, and lazy, 
have your doctor examine them for 


If the children | 


hookworm, and treat them, if found to be | 


infected. You can, by removing hook- 
worms, make a pale child rosy and a lazy 
boy smart. Hookworms sap the very life 
out of people. They are gotten by going 
barefooted on polluted soil—soil that hu- 
man excretions are scattered over. 


a sanitary toilet and use it. If you go 


barefooted, wash your feet twice daily to | 


keep free from hookworms. 


3. Take care in canning vegetables. | 
Be sure that they are washed perfectly | 


clean before canning, and then process 
them at high temperature in order to 
kill the botulinus bacillus. This bacillus 
is found in soil and in the excrement of 
various animals. Be sure to reheat all 
home canned vegetables before eating. I 
am telling you this in May, so you can 
get all information needed from your 
home demonstration agent before canning 
time. 

4. Hot weather will soon be on us. 
One of the diseases of hot weather is dys- 
entery. If you have a pure supply of 
water and keep flies away from food and 
the baby, have a sanitary toilet and use 
it, you are not so likely to have dysen- 
tery or bloody flux. But if you haven't 
these, look out, for you are a good target 
for dys ntery and are likely to get hit. 

5. Protect yourself against typhoid 
fever. Get yourself vaccinated this 
month. You will probably be riding 
around in your auto a lot this summer, 
eating and drinking here and there, and 
that is why I am urging you to be on the 
safe side. Then after you have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated against this scourge, 
Set still farther on the safe side by being 
careful of your food and drinking water 
both at home and away from home—es- 
Pecially away from home. 

6. Agitate for a health department 
for your county. Begin just as soon 
4S you read this. Even a whole-time pub- 
lic health nurse and clerk will be a good 
Start. She your county thou- 
sands of dollars by helping to keep people 
well. You hear a lot about lowering 
taxes. That is all right, provided it can 
be done. I know that sickness and death 
Fates can be lowered, by having a good 
Public health nurse on the job. Of course 
you get more for your money, in propor- 
tion, if you have a health officer, one or 
‘wo nurses, and a sanitary inspector. By 
all means, have one or more people in 
, Your county on the job all the time, pro- 
Oting health. 


can save 


Have | 
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BEFORE YOU BUY OVERALLS 


WORK SHIRTS, TROUSERS 


OR PLAY SUITS 


Mele) me to) am 
Lop hfe) Me .N-) 3B 








"UNION 
The Trade Mark of 


every cent you pay for them. 











Safety and Satisfaction 


This UNION LABEL identifies work garments that are produced 
in bright, cheerful, sanitary plants by highly skilled operators work- 
ing under ideal, sanitary conditions — garments that will give you 
longest wear —a full measure of service and comfort, and worth 


In addition, this UNION LABEL is 


your positive protection against possible contamination from 
prison-made and “sweat shop” work garments — it is the unques- 


tioned trade-mark of safety and satisfaction. 


Look for it 


before 


you buy Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, Combination Suits or 


Play Suits. 


Patronize Merchants Who Sell UNION MADE Work Clothing 
Fair Dealing 


Beware of Prison Made 
Work Garments 
Prison-made and “sweat shop” gar- 
ments are never labeled as such. 
They are either unbranded or marked 
to imitate garments made by free labor. 
That is the reason why it is so important 
to look for the UNION LABEL on all work 
clothing that you buy—it is your unfailing 

protection, 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
MAILED FREE! 


It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the 
= conditions which surround 


— Y Prison-Made Work Gar- 


LOO 















Cleanliness 
Full Value 
Quality 


Chicago Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Prisoners should be 


prisoners’ labor, 


How Prisoners Should 
be Employed 


employed in 


making goods for state use and in 
occupations that will train them to 
properly fit into the economic system 
after they have been freed. Under the 
contract labor system, the contractors, and 
not the state or the prisoners, profit from the 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
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ers for Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors. pvety versie. Put 
up in collapsible tu’ Always |i 
fresh. Three times the strength o: 
bottled flavors. Not sold in stores. 
Fast repeaters. Big income every 


Men and Women 

full time can make $6 to$9 a day. 

money for spare time. La t 
concern of its kind in the world. Over 

two million dollars’ worth of orders 


taken . year by ogee 

jucts, Toilet 

a Bapolices,. very article 
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tising columns. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ard their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





If in 





Dallas, Texas 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
iigmamaiaes a 
ONDAY, May 6.—Colors are be- 
coming to the small child. Bright- 
colored prints make attractive year- 
around dresses for little girls; plain wash 
suits of cotton and 
wool are suitable for 
little boys. It is well 
to remember these 
facts in planning the 
children’s clothes this 
spring, for they do 
not enjoy dark and 
somber colors. 





Tuesday, May 7.— 
Homemade milk 
shakes are perfectly 
delicious and are especially good for chil- 
dren. If: you haven't a milk shaker, use a 
quart or half-gallon fruit jar fitted with 
a reliable rubber ring and lid. 

Wednesday, May 8—Wise parents 
avoid infecting their children with fear 
as much as they try to safeguard them 
against diseases. Fears learned in child- 
hood are often the cause of failures in 
adult life, it is said. 

Thursday, May 9.—Sunday is Mother’s 
Day. Have you sent a little gift or a 
word of greeting to her so that it will 
reach her on that day? 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


“Ah, wondrous is a mother’s love, 
And naught its bonds can sever; 


Nor death, nor shame, nor fleeting fame, 


’Tis long as God's forever.” 


Friday, May 10.—Clean the shelves 
where the preserves are stored now while 
the supply is low. 

Saturday, May 11.—Gather the flowers 
today for the different members of the 
family to wear tomorrow in honor of 
their mother—a red one if she is living, 
and a white one if she is not. 

Sunday, May 12.— 


“Home is where we express our worst and best 


selves. 

Home is where the heart finds its greatest 
content. 

Home is the result of learning to bear and 
forbear. 


Home is God’s blessing to mankind, the safe- 
guard of the world. 

Home is where love rules; unselfishness, tact, 
and harmony exist. 

Home is the dearest earthly shelter from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Home is an inn where Love is landlord and 
contentment chief guest.” 

—Lord Chesterfield. 


ee ee a2 aoe 
Spring is here; and so is paint 
To make the house look what it ain’t. 
It used to look like some old shack 
That I'd trade for an old haystack; 
But now it looks so spick and span 
I wouldn't trade with any man. 
'\FTEN a shade 
will spoil the appearance of a room 
that is otherwise attractive. A coat of 
paint will not only give it a more cheerful 
color but will increase its length of ser- 
vice and make it easy to keep clean. This 
coating will make it waterproof as well. 


| 
| 
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The shade is laid on the floor or table 
and brushed over quickly on both sides 
with flat paint that has been thinned with 
turpentine. A color which matches the 
room should be used on the side facing 
the room but if this is too bright or dim 
for the outside a lighter or darker tint 
can be used for that. 

Gay ornamentations are being used on 
the outside as well as inside of window 
shades. Stenciled patterns are perhaps 
the most popular of these decorations be- 
cause they are easy to apply and can be 
purchased in a wide variety of designs. 
Decalcomania transfers are also used. 
These, too, are not difficult to work with 
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TRANSFORMING THE WINDOW SHADES WITH PAINT 





An article elsewhere in this department tells how to do it. 


and last indefinitely if covered with shel- 
lac. 

If there is someone in the family who 
is clever enough to draw an original de- 
sign, the window shade can be made even 
more individual. A window with gay cur- 
tains needs nothing more than a conven- 
tional painted border for its shade, but 
where the curtains are white and frilly, 
the design may be a splurging but re- 
strained mass of flowers and foliage. 

HELEN B. AMES, 
Save the Surface News Bureau. 


~ HOWLONG SHOULDA | 


SHEET BE> | 
HE farther south one lives the more 
important is the sheet. 











For greatest 


economy and comfort the lower sheet 
should be long 
enough to. tuck 


under 


well the 
mattress and the 
upper sheet should 


maw 2 * ate 


| Pewee. 


Florida thet 


Feeder, 


moss sways in the breeze. 
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LOOKS AS IF IT MIGHT BE “WAY DOWN UPON THE SUWANEE RI 
We are showirg another old home this week, 


be long enough to turn over far enough 
to protect the blankets and coverlets from 
the dust and perspiration of the face, 
hands, and chin; and both should be long 
and wide enough to tuck in at the sides 
sufficiently to keep the sheets free of 
creases. 

Most sheets are too short. It is gener- 
ally being recognized ‘by fastidious 
housekeepers that a sheet should be at 
least 108 inches long when torn. The 
size of the hem varies, but most people 
like a 214-inch hem at the top and a one- 
inch hem at the bottom. More and more 
it is becoming the custom to have a wide 
hem at both ends because then either end 
can be put to the top, and the life of the 
sheet is thus lengthened to an extent that 
more than pays for the extra material. 
This leaves about 103 inches of sheet un- 
laundered. 

The. average 
sheet shrinks 
about 4% inches 
in the first wash- 
ing and later to 
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VER” 
It igs surrounded by oaks covered with 


The bushes around this house owned by J. B. 
Lowndes County, Georgia, are very VWeautiful but if the plantings were made a 


little less heavy and low flowering bushes were planted around the foundation the age and 
charm of the house would be much more accentuated, 
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about 98 inches. 


The usual mattress js 
about 76 inches long, and a thin mattress 


is about five inches thick. This would 
mean that there was 98 inches to cover 
a 76-inch mattress. Taking off the 10 
inches for the thickness’ of the mattress, 
only six inches at each end are left for 
tucking in to hold: the sheet smoothly 
and securely in place. If a very thick 
mattress is used, there is even less, A 
sheet therefore requires at least 108 inches 
of material when torn or 103 inches when 
hemmed. 


There is a fact well worth remember- 
ing, and that is that each woman is patri- 
otic when she uses more cotton. Six 
inches added to each sheet that every wo- 
man in the South buys would total thou- 
sands of bales of cotton extra during the 
year. 





| MY MOTHER Cd 


is OMEONE I love comes back to me 
With every gentle face I see; 
Beneath each wave of soft gray hair, 

I seem to see my mother there. 

With every kindly glance and word 

It seems as if I must have heard 

Her speak, and felt her tender gaze 

With all the love of olden days: 








“And I am moved to take her hand, 
And tell her now I understand 
How tired she grew beneath the strain 
Of feeling every loved one’s pain; 
No further burdens could she bear; 
The promise of that land more fair 
Alone could tempt her from her child, 
And now, if I could keep her here, 
No sacrifice would be too dear— 
No tempered winds for her too mild. 


“Then I would smooth and kiss her face, 

And by her side take my old place, 
And sob my years and cares away, 

The tears I have so long repressed 

Would lose their ache upon her breast. 

I think if I could feel her touch 

Once more, it would not matter much 
How sunny or how dark the day. 


“I love each mother that I see, 
Who brings my own so near to me; 
For though I nevermore may frame 
Upon my lips that hallowed name 
To any who will draw me near, 
And answer me with warm caress— 
As long as there are mothers here 
No child can be quite motherless.” 


—Mary A. Mason. 





meat 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, w cents. 
grind ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








Two pat- 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 


, ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





"SPRING COCKTAILS FOR 
| TONICS 





N THE city drug store counter one 

finds the tomato and_ sauerkraut 
juice cocktail becoming more popular 
with the coming of “spring fever” and 
the tired feeling which accompanies 1 
The so-called “orange juice huts” are 
opening and passers-by are partaking 0! 
this fine spring tonic. Grapefruit juice, 
delicious and refreshing, is coming into 
its own. And the milkman finds his of 
ders for milk and buttermilk increasing 
as most of us discover a decided mid- 
afternoon and before-going-to-bed crav 
ing for something cool yet nourishing 
help set us up. 


— 
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city readers, made me wonder if perhaps 
town dwellers were not taking advantage 
of modern methods of well-being more 
than we of the country are. Why not 
get this spring tonic habit ourselves, too? 
You'll notice that city people are not 
taking shelf medicine for that tired feel- 
jng; they are s ubstituting the more effec- 
five pot liquor for pills; orange, sauer- 
kraut, and grapefruit juice for tonics; 
and tomatoes for molasses and sulphur. 
Nature’s remedies give the pep that pays. 


. 





' ABACK YARD FROLIC | 


Lo ___— 
ERE is how one girl I knew gave a 
birthday party for her sister. Their 

home was small, but they had a big back 

yard, so she sent the following invitation 
to her friends :— 





“Next Saturday night, if you get this card, 

Come to a frolic in my back yard. 

This affair is to be a birthday surprise, 

So if you see — — don’t put her wise. 

Be prepared to have lots of fun. 

I'm going to expect you, so be sure to come.” 
By the time the big full moon peeped 

over the hilltop the back yard was filled 

with the jolly bunch of young people. The 

surprise of the sister only added to their 

merriment. 


They played all those old-fashioned 
games that everyone enjoys, such as blind- 
man’s buff, cat and mouse, fly the Dutch- 
man, granny grunt, and numerous others. 


Here is the. way to play “granny 
grunt’: One player is blindfolded and 
given a broom. The others form a circle 
around the player and continue going 
around until he taps the ground with the 
broom. He raises the broom and touches 
some player and grunts. The one he 


touches takes the other end of the broom 
and grunts in return. After three “grunts” 
each, the one blindfolded tries ‘to guess 
who the other is. If he guesses correctly 
the other takes his place. : 


Birthday cake and ice cream were 
served and all the guests went home very 
tired, but declaring that it was the best 


Mi. i. ds 


party ever. 


Cleburne County, Arkansas. 





| BE THE FELLOW THAT YOUR | 
| MOTHER THINKS YOU ARE. | 


! al 


HILE walking down a crowded city 
\ \ street the other day, 


I heard a little urchin to a comrade 
turn and say: 

“Say, Jimmie, don’t yer know I’d be happy 
as a clam, 

If I only was de feller dat me mudder t’inks 
I am. 

She t’inks I am a wonder, and knows her lit- 
tle lad 

Would never mix wit 
mean, or bad. 





> 


nothin’ dat was ugly, 


“I often sit and t’ink how nice ’twould be— 
gee whiz, 

If a feller was de feller dat his mudder t’inks 
he is.” 

So, folks, be yours a life of toil or undiluted 
joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from the small, 
unlettered boy; 

Don't try to be an earthly saint, with eyes 
fixed on a star— 

Just try to be the fellow that your mother 
thinks you are. 


ws 


E VERY careful what you say in the | 


hearing of any child, however small, 
for some thoughtless jest or remark or 
criticism may leave a lasting and blasting 
effect upon some pliant soul for all time 
and eternity—Old Farmer. 
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It is possible for every girl to be well dressed at all times if she follows the three 
Patterns featured this week. They are three of the most popular models for spring 


and summer. Notice, too, the shape of th 
here are especially modish. 
2730—This ensemble lends itself to any oc- 
casion; traveling, informal entertain- 
ments, club social, or a day in town, 
The new ratine material is used to 
make up this suit. The skirt and 
coat are of the figured ratine and the 
blouse is made of light colored crepe 
de chine with bands of the figured 
ratine on the neck and waist. The 
coat is lined with the same material 
as the blouse and has a band of the 
crepe de chine on the cuffs and the 
sides. Pique or a light woolen ma- 
terial would make up beautifully. 
This pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch plain material with 3% 
yards of 40-inch figured material. 
339—This charming little sports dress is 
ideal for general wear. It has a tiny 
flare in the skirt, giving the wearer 
more freedom than the pleated skirt. 
Made of white pique with tiny red 
buttons down the front and a red kid 


e hats worn this summer, The ones shown 


belt, it is both serviceable and pretty. 
Any material such as linen, tub silk, 
or broadcloth would be equally at- 


tractive. This dress is designed for 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
Transfer pattern 706 comes separate. 

3346—This combination is more _ tailored 
than the ensemble but can be worn 
on practically the same occasions. 
The double breasted jacket of wine 
colored velvet or velveteen with the 
skirt of silk and woolen mixture with 
harmonizing colors and the blouse of 
tan flat crepe or crepe de chine, 
forms an outfit that will be useful 
on through the fall weather. This 
pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material for skirt, 154 yards of 40- 
inch material for waist, and 14 yards 
of 54-inch material for jacket with 
2% yards of 40-inch lining. 
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Be as caretul 


as you were 





WHETHER that tractor of yours 
| lays down on the job—or lays 
into it—depends a great deal on 
the kind of oil you give it. 


Give it an oil that won’t wilt 
when you’re yanking a plow 
through hour after hour of rough, 
tough going ... an oil that will 
stand up and fight heat to a stand- 
still... an oil that smooths the 
way for every working part, that 


leaves no carbon, that cuts down 


wear... yes, give it the finest oil 





that money can buy—S$ive it 
|Quaker State Specialized 
| Tractor Oil! 

This is a different kind of 
tractor oil from start to finish. 

In the first place, all Quaker 
State Specialized Tractor Oils 
are made exclusively from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
—which has two or three times 
the value of crudes from which 


most tractor oils are made! 


In the second place, Quaker 








in choosing 
TRACTOR OIL 





in choosing a tractor. . . 


State Tractor Oils are made for 
tractors — specialized for the 
job! And specialized for it by 
Quaker State engineers who 
know what is needed to keep a 
tractor running sweetly! As a 
result ... Quaker State Special- 
ized Tractor Oils are the very 
finest oils that you can put into a 
tractor! 


Your Quaker State dealer will 
tell you just what grade of 
Quaker State is best for your 
ractor. Ask him! Buy a drum 
of Quaker State now—and give 
your tractor a chance to show 
you what a wise buy you made! 


For your automobile, REMEMBER— 
from every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil, super-refining 
removes the quart of non-lubri- 
cating material foundinordinary 
motor oils. And in its place you 
get a quart of the finest lubricant 


—an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 


| 


Te EE Reet 
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* TRACTOR OIL 











OILS 


Refined from 100% pure ( 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude i AGG OIL 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 


Oil City, Pa. 
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You Might As Well Have The Best ; 


OME people buy ‘‘mail order’’ tires under the 
impression that they are saving money. Others 
buy Kelly-Springfields—and don’t have to pay 


any more for them. 


Contrary to general belief, Kelly-Springfield 
tires are not high-priced. Their reputation has 
given many people the idea that because Kellys 
are so good they must cost more. 


If you'll drop in and see the nearest Kelly 
dealer, we believe you’ll be surprised to learn 


how Kelly prices run. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELLY satroonTIRES 
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IT’S WORTH 
1d DVAN Daas (O)u| Op 


to know, when rushed 
at planting time, just 
what the seeds fer your 
crops will cost. 


Wood's Crop Special, issued 
monthly and mailed free, 
> cog prices and guarantees 

em for the month. Should 
the market go down, you get 
the lower price. Ask to have 
it sent you. 





T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
30 S. 14th St., - Richmond, Va. 





99 eo= 
WHEN— 
YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
a square deal. 


RARREREEZEREAEREEEEEEREREEEES | 





Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 


of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to i uce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept.£-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Get an EL FLO CANNER for home 
community and factory use. All sizes 
Endorsed by authorities on cannin 
Continuous Heating Capping Ste 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitar 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Saralios 
Convenient warehouses. Free catalog 

OME CANNER MFG. CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 





FRUIT ano SHADE TREES | 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 
Salesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO 
Box 102, 





SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds on styles. 
jalvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. . Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
for pee Samples and freight paid prices. 

FREE SAMP. 


Raleigh i & Roofing Ce. 
Dept. P3 Raleigh, N.C. a 





a he a a 


| bring y in 
|} wash 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box | : 4 - 
aring 
| ning 


|} can milk 
| am in the 


Hickory, North Carolina | 


but I like to wash dishes. 
|} up the house. 


| the 





The Progressive Farm, 
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Address Letters to UnclePF Care of Pogessivelarmer 








HOW I HELP MY FATHER AND 
MOTHER ON THE FARM 


IRST Prize Letter.—i have not ays 

lived on the farm, but I like it so much 
that I am sorry I did not get to move to 
the farm sooner. On the farm there is al- 
ways something to do for mother and daddy 
that I like to do. Mother has 75 chickens 
and I help her tend tc Every day I 
feed and water the chickens and gather the 
eggs. I think it’s lots of fun to throw the 
feed out to the hungry chickens and watch 
them run up to get it. We have an orchard 
and last year I picked all the fruit for daddy. 
I peeled some of the fruit for mother but I 
ate so much of the fruit that she made me 
stop. Besides I like to do something out- 
side best. I read The Farmer and 


alw 


them. 


Progre ssive 


| last year when some bugs started eating our 


to spray them. 
year he’s 


peach trees I told daddy how 
I help daddy pick cotton and next 
going to give me a calf because I always go 
after the cows,and help do part of the milk- 
ing. I try to learn everything about farming 
because I want to be Master Farmer. 
ROBERT GILMER. 

Texas. 

Second Prize Letter—I cut stove 
bring it in, ater, I churn, and gather 
vegetables for mother. I also help her work 
in the garden. Mother lets me have a gar- 
den of my own. She me seeds and 
plants. I little flower garden. 
I bring in daddy; I water and feed 
mules; I go to the pasture and get the 
cows; I feed the cows and help milk; I feed 
the hogs. I hoe corn and cotton, and help 
gather the feed and cotton. I have not plowed 
very much. Daddy says I am most too young 
to plow. He says I can help him plow some 
next year. I am just eight years old. 
Lee County, N.C. C. M. WICKER, 


Tarrant County, 


wood and 


I draw 


gives 
also have a 
wood for 
the 


JR. 


A STUDIOUS YOUNG FELLOW IS SIMP- 
SON STRICKLAND 

He is nine years old 

County, N. 


and hails from Franklin 
fe 


Saves Steps for Grandfathers.—I help mother 


dishes, sweeping and dusting, 
water, helping 
and yard, pre- 
help at can- 
400 quarts last 
up the butter. 
aunts 
years old, 


by ashing 
drawing 
aning 
to cook, and 


wood, 


and iron, cle house 
vegetables 
time. We canned 
I can churn and take 
dfathers and tw 
They are 7 

and I can do things for, them and save lots of 
mother. I help daddy by 


s, garden, 


over 
season. 
My gran 
with us. 


great live 


hoeing 
water 


steps for 
n, corn, pe 
the 


carrying 


picking cotton, and 


the pigs 


field, picking 
and chickens, 
years old, 
school. 

FLAVIA GRACE, 


Carolina. 


up 
and 
and 


potatoes, feeding 


some I am eight 
fourth grade at 

HAZEL 
Davie North 
Helps by Being Happy.—I am a little girl 
1ine years old, and will try to tell you some 
of the ways I find to be useful to my mother 
and daddy. I’m the only child on the farm, 
so I’m called on for all sorts of little jobs. In 
the morning I help my mother get breakfast 
and wash dishes. Most people think it funny, 
hen I help clean 
Last summer my mother took 
a week’s vacation and I helped daddy do all 
work while she was 


County, 


away. 
I raised 237 chickens last spring and cleared 
$92 on them. Mother and daddy have about 
200 turkeys, and I help feed them twice a day. 
When they were little I stayed out with them 
a lot to keep the hawks and crows from carry- 
ing them away. I'd take my books along and 
had a good time. 

I raise the motherless lambs. Last year I 
had two at one time. At first I fed one then 


the other from the bottle, | 
had to get two bottles 
time. They 
time keeping them from 
the nipples off. What I like best 
the garden the 
Last spring I had pan 
later had dahlias a 
make a place 
Mother says I help a lot in the home 
being happy, which isn’t very hard, 
lots to be happy about. 
pictures, one of me with 
with my chickens. 
PEARL CATHARINE 
York County, Virginia. 
A Girl Carpenter.—I am going 
something I do to help my mother 


same 
so greedy I 
them at the 
hard I had a 
pulling 
hetp 

flow ers 


same 

hard 
Is to 
and 
1es and sweet 


with vegetables 
peas and 


zinnias, J 
think flow 


ers look so nice. 


by just 
as I have 
I’m sending you two 
my lambs and one 


SHOWALTER, 


to tell you 
and father, 


PEARL HAD TWO LITTLE LAMBS 
Miss Pearl Catharine Showalter is her full 
name. The two lambs she raised on a bottle. 


During peach seasons to help my father I 
picked up peaches to feed the pigs with. I 
helped him build the pig pens; I held the 
planks for him to nail. I picked cotton for 
$1 a hundred. 

When I am not helping my father I help my 
mother do her housework. I wash the dishes 
for her and hold the baby for her to do other 
work, 


I hope other boys and girls help their mother 
and father as much as I do at my age. Iam 
only nine years old. 

MILDRED BOGGETT. 

Sampson County, North Carolina. 

A Sweet Girl.—I am a little girl and will be 
eight years old my next birthday. I go to 
school and am in the second grade. I help 
mother with her chickens. I get up the eggs 
for her and help her a whole lot in the house. 
I get vegetables for her to cook and I help 
daddy with his tobacco. I handed leaves to 
fill the barn, and helped pick cotton. Daddy 
and mother say I am a sweet girl, so Uncle 
P. F., I hope my letter will be printed. 

MARY LOIS GRIFFIN. 

Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 

Raised Peas to Sell.—We take The Progres 


LYNWOOD TILLOTSON WITH SOME OF. 
THE OTHERS OF THE FAMILY | 
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sive Farmer and I like it just fine. 1 am a, makes me feel more mannish. I am sending A Youthful Seamstress.—I am a little girl Coley, Stanly; Sarah Sherrill, Iredell; Paul 
fittle boy seven years old. I am in the second | you one of my pictures. I don’t like to send ten years old, and live on a farm in Duplin Willis, Gaston; R. Mathis Wilson, Duplin; 

ade. I go to Sunday school every Sunday. | the others with me but they are farmers, too. County, North Carolina. I lived in town one Simpson Strickland, Franklin; Frank Neel, 
My mother is teaching me the catechism. That is my baby sister in the front of me. year, and sure do like country life best. I had Iredell. 





[help my mother all I can. I bring in stove 
wood, feed my pets, a cat and dog, and carry 
4 quart of milk to my aunt’s every morning, 
hich is nearly a mile, then I go on to school. 
J run little errands for her, such as to go to 


There are just two of us. 

LYNWOOD TILLOTSON. 
Granville County, North Carolina. 

Helps Little Sisters.—This is how I help my 
and daddy in the the 


mother home or on 


rather work on the farm than live in town. I 
go two miles to school, but we go on a school 
truck. 


I will tell you what I do to help on the farm. 
I pick beans, strawberries, garden peas, pick 


South Carolina 


Robert Timmerman, Edgefield; Earlie Grace 


Hunter, Pickens. 








store for something for lunch and some- | farm. [I’m a little girl only eight years old, up Irish potatoes, chop cotton, drop potatoes l “a 
a 2 the postoffice after the mail I - : ‘ : : : Bee a = pean : : . A 4 | 
times go to 2 i t 0 but I can find lots to do. and pick cotton. I do many other little things i 
. 2e sisters anc ne brother. ur eae wails: Gn oeeertene wiih .- Ca t 
pull 50 Ree? fre cue oo ney One eet pind ae I help my mother by bringing wood to the S¥ch as carrying water to the field. ae See 
f father died last year and we miss him so : . a . . I also help my mamma wash and I can iron 
n from a house and sweeping yards; sometimes I hoe in ee 2 ; a aia é : NOR the best drawing sent us. done 
st is to much. the garden and help attend the chickens and I make some of my rept - TE ’ sither i - a ‘a 5 Bes = 
€s and My sister and I planted three rows of peas pigs." When mother is busy I help by keeping : . area anor BARFIELD. geal on pen and we Pratl vibe pencil 
| sweet 4 out of her way and playing with my baby sis- Duplin County, North Carolina. sketch, a prize of $3 will be given. Ap- 
ias, ] ter. I go to school and am in the fourth propriate awards will be made for all 
Ce, grade. I help my little sister study her les- HONORABLE MENTION drawings found worthy. You may choose 
by just sons in the winter. This is how I help in The letters of the following were so good your own subject. Cartoons nature 
I have the home. I also wash dishes. that we feel they deserve recognition. Their sketche nh-deawina ff ; ‘ 1 
. 4 rs 3 s Ss, é y s oO aces, < } 
Ou two I help on the farm, too. I pick peas and names and counties are given:— = epee gpl or aces, animals, 
nd one cotton, cut and pick up cornstalks, knock cot- Nort: “Carolinas or objects are a eligible. Drawings must 
ton stalks, too. Sometimes I even drive our : oes en ee be on plain white paper and if ink is used, 
F ‘ Ethel Stearnes, Union; Anne Gardiner Fish- . r ° 
TER. car under the shed. Am I not a smart girl? ; : use black ink only. Neatness will count 
‘ : es er, Sampson; Hallie McCauley, Alamance; a he ’ J: sahpretried’: itl. coun 
‘ CHRISTINE WESSINGER. Gilbert Bailey, Moore; Annie McRae Shearin, heavily. Mail your drawing to Uncle P. 
Ae, Lexington County, South Carolina. Nash; Hallie Midgett, Beaufort; Burnette F. by May 15. 
ather, J J 











MEET MISS ETHEL STEARNES 
Her home is in Union County, N. C. She is 
one of those on the honorable mention list. 
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/ time and labor-saving features 


on the oven 


last summer and sold 12 quarts at 20 cents a 
quart to help buy our school books. 
IRWIN HARRIS CARR. 

| Duplin County, North Carolina. + 
BS A Boy Who Can Cook.—My father works on queen 
r full his farm in the summer and at an A. & P. 
bottle. store in the fall after we get the crop in. I 

am the only boy, nine years old. I go to 
her I school and am in the fourth grade, but after 
th. I school I help mamma pull off tobacco; water 
d the and feed cows, hogs, and horses; get wood in 
in for for the next morning, and when daddy gets 

home it is all done. 1 am trying to learn how 
Ip my to milk. Mamma says I will soon know how. 
lishes I have a little field of tobacco every year. 
other Ihave some of the money of the first I sold 

when I was three years old. I have added to h e b e 
other that every year. I sold $1.25 worth of rab- L l 
Iam bits in 1926, and added that to my bank 1S Cau ifu 

account. I hope I will be able to go to col- 
TT. lege when I finish free school. mf 

I plowed last year for my daddy, and I can WCW VAN gE W472 Zz ee mT 
ill be cook good as a girl at my age; wash dishes or TTT HUT 
zo to make beds, but I like farming the best, as it e 

el 
<2 —_____|_ for cooking speed 
ouse. ININE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES) 
help a. As Qe ee a 
es to HIS concludes the 
daddy T 7S oe of word 
Uncle squares. After this 
week they will be dis- peers NEW OIL RANGE, beautiful though it is, does This range is fitted with long Perfection or short Puritan 
IN. continued, at least for not ask a place in your kitchen on its looks alone. chimneys. A similar model burns gasoline. Colors: all white 
! N a time. If the young For it has no less than twenty-seven time and labor-saving .. white with apple green . . golden sand . . sea blue or 
gres- folks are interested in features . . seven on the oven. . that make it a most sensible cherry red. The same design, part enamel, is gray and black. 
seeing more puzzles, investment for any busy woman. 
[) riddles, and the like, f Other New Models 
Uncle P. F. will be See it at Your Dealer’s 

















April 27 Puzzle glad to hear from them. 





WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN—Lovyright, 1929, by | 


y 
Publishers Syndicate | 


4 





Some of these features are described at the bottom of this 
page. Read about them. Then go to your dealer's and exam- 
ine the range itself. Look at the new design: compact .. simple 
.. built to save you countless steps. Rub your hand over the 
smooth porcelain enamel finish. Remember that it cannot 
rust or wear out, and is easily kept clean with a 
cloth. Get your dealer to light the stove. Notice how 


swiftly it cooks. 


damp 


Your dealer has other new Perfections, without built-in ovens, 
to show you. Some of these are oil-burning, with long Per- 
fection or short Puritan chimneys. Others burn gasoline. All 
of them are beautiful . . colorful .. swift-cooking. Perfection 
prices range from $18 to $164. Your dealer will doubtless 
give you the convenience of time payments, if you wish it. 


For information about any ot these stoves, write to the 


Perfection Stove Company, Cleveland,Ohio. 


TION 








Oil Burning 


Ranges ) 


PERFEC 








———_ 
PAS bP EDT BESS 


ps Bo: 






“I didn’t mean to be sassy. Mamma 
Was tellin’ Mrs. Jones how good a boy 

am, an’ I just asked her how come I 
got licked so much.” 

“I could of told Papa what boy busted 
the school house window, but he told 


me not to bother him with my little 


ir h les.” 





Notice first the oven 
with its seven time 
and labor-saving 
features. It is built- 
in..always in place 
-. no lifting. Itis 
enamel-lined..rust- 
proof, easy to clean. 
Air-insulated. 









Has five rack posi- 
tions .. accurate 
heat indicator... 
balanced drop door.. 
always cool handle. 
Built on famous 

live heat” princi- 
ple, which means 
fresh, moving heat 
for speedy baking. 


The new burner 
arrangement is an- 
othertimeandlabor- 
saver. It enables 
you to cook bigger 
meals in smaller 
space. The all-grate 
top is excellent for 
keeping foods 
warm, 


The big burner 
equalsthegiant 
burner ona gas 
range ..the others, 
standard gas 
burners. This model 
{Superfex}) has auto- 
matic wick stops. 
Can't be turned 
too high. 


Ready for cooking 
at the touch ofa 
match .. Alow 
blue flame for sim- 
mering ..1% inches 
higher for quick 
heat. Perfection’s 
combustion princi- 
ple insures clean, 
odorless heat. 


The porcelain en- 
ame! finish which 
makes this range 
so beautiful, adds 
to its long life; for 
it cannot rust or 
wear out. A damp 
cloth keeps it 
spotless and shiny. 
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Varieties Which 


Seasonable Seeds 


Should Be Planted 





) (Now) 





COTTON SEED: 
Wannamaker Cleve- 
land, Wood’s_ Ingold, 
Mexican Big Boll. 


SORGHUMS: 
Japanese, Honey Drip, 
Texas-seeded Ribbon, 
Early Amber. 





MILLETS: 


German or Golden, Jap- 
anese, Pearl or Cattail. 


PEANUTS: 


Spanish, Valencia, Ten- 
nessee Reds. 





SOJA BEANS: 
Laredo, Biloxi, Virginia 
Brown, Mammoth Yel- 
low. 





COWPEAS 
SUNFLOWER 
CHUFAS 
SUDAN GRASS 

















All stocks are recleaned and first class quality. 
Wood’s CROP SPECIAL giving prices and timely information, 
mailed upon request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Write for 


















plete feed. 


at a cost much lower than the old way. 


Made according 


hog feeds, etc. Let 











Mixed Feed Dept. 


Save Money on Feeds! 
Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need to make a com- 
We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to produce 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed with i 
you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 
to 
feeds, scratch feed, laying mash, starting mash, growing mash, 
us quote you on your requirements. We 
can save you money. 

Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO, 


your home grown feed. This will give 


our own tested formulae, such as dairy 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 


Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 


If you are looking for a sire or 


dam, 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
can be had from most any breeder. 


then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 














Quality unexcelled. 


CAROLINA BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Write for price list and our valuable booklet 











NOTALCO Meat Scraps & Fish Meal 


and Other Poultry Feeds 


Avoid excessive freight charges and high prices by ordering direct 
from nearby manufacturers. 


“‘Care of Poultry.’’ 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


It is free and is not an advertisement. 














Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, 


sary. Write today 


AGENTS 555.132 


Extraots, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED 


Edited and prepared for publication 
EE UNLESS SOLD 
Commission basis. Short or full length poetry or prose 
sold. Inquiries welcomed, 
Hydra Book Corp., Dept. P4, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








Why Not Let Us 





Help You 


























Surplus Products? 








The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH! | 


Sell Your 









































Bargain 


3 Praces 


PRESSURE COOKERS 


AS Low As---” 50 


An unusual opportunity to have a 


genuine National Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 


the lowest price! 
Home Economic authorities everywhere. 


This is the Cooker endorsed by 
Order di- 


rect from us—we save you money. 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 


SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine 


bargain. Get it—quick! 
without heat, 


seals 


Remember, 
acid or solder. 


the Burpee 
Write today. 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 





ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








| | 
| LET'S GROW SOME POPCORN | 
er 

WONDER why we do not raise more 

popcorn than we do. It is easy to 
grow and is fine for popping in the win- 
ter and has a ready sale on the markets; 
also it does well under almost any kind 
of weather conditions—I mean hot or 
dry. Plant it in mcderately rich soil. If 
the soil is very fertile plant thick, else the 
ears may be too large and the grains not 
pop well. Only a few rows across the 
garden, or wherever you decide to put it, 
will yield a large amount. 

Plant in rows about 3 feet apart and 
thin to about 4 inches. If planted too thin 
the ears will be too large. One stalk gen- 
erally yields about three or four ears. 
Plant about the last days of May and 
cultivate it just like field corn. There are 
several varieties, but the small is the best 
for popping. Rice is a good kind for 
popping and will make good under most 
all conditions. 

If you don't decide to try a patch for 
your market, don’t forget to plant a few 
rows for the children for next winter. It 
is not only good for them but supplies 
them with wholesome fun. There are lots 
of ways to serve the pops and more than 
likely you will find some of these recipes 
in The Progressive Farmer before your 


| crop matures. 


It would be nice to let the children have 
a patch of their very own. 
MRS. F. V. HARRIS. 


Editor’s Note.—Really there are but few 
children who have half as much popcorn 
as they want and should have. We, too, 
wonder why there is not more popcorn 
grown—and peanuts, too, for that matter. 
Popcorn, peanuts, and pecans! What de- 
licious foods and how delightful for the 
long winter evenings. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 553 tells how to grow popcorn for home 
and No. 554 how to grow for market and 
sell it. 





| ACID SOIL FOR SOME VEGE- 
| TABLES 


FRIEND writes that he limed a 

part of his garden rather heavily 
and finds that his radishes and Irish po- 
tatoes are growing better on that part of 
the garden that received no lime. Fur- 
ther, the unlimed soil shows acidity when 
tested with litmus paper, and he wishes 
to know if lime is responsible for the 
difference. It probably is, since both rad- 
ish and Irish potato may be injured by 
lime, or at least prefer a neutral or 
slightly acid soil. 


| 
Serine a | 





Squash, turnip, and parsley do not 
need lime. Also huckleberries, dewber- 
ries, strawberries, and watermelons grow 
better in acid than in alkaline soils. 

The vegetables that need lime most are 
asparagus, beet, cauliflower, celery, leek, 
lettuce, muskmelon, onion, salsify, and 
spinach. 


We Re 17) ember 
Swenly five Years Ago 


The Plantation vs. the Small Farm 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 

The Progressive Farmer reprinted 
without comment portions of a_ longer 
article by Ulrich B. Phillips comparing 
the advantages of the plantation versus 
the small farm. These arguments may 
not be convincing, but they are still worth 
thinking about, as follows :— 


“The conditions of the problem in 
Southern agriculture were and remain as 
follows :— 

“1, Abundance of land. 

“2. Money crops, with uncertain money re- 
turns. 

“3. Ignorant and unenterprising labor. 

“4. A large number of efficient managers of 
agricultural labor, who are usually also the 
owners of the soil and of such capital as ex- 
ists. 


“The problem is how to organize this 
labor under the existing conditions to se- 
cure the best returns. In former times 
the plantation system was developed as 
the most efficient for the purpose, and to- 


The Progressive Farmep 


day it is not at all clear that the usefy, 
ness of that system has departed. 

“The plantation system was the appli- 
cation of manufacturing or capitalistic 
methods to agricultural production. The 
planter was a captain of industry, He 
owned the land, he planned the jw 
the year, and he saw to it that the work 
was done. His problem was to lay 
the fields for the best return, to keep his 
laborers profitably at work in all seasons, 





ceipts and expenditures with an eye for 
economy. If the planter failed in any of 
these requirements, he lost his wages of 
superintendence. If he allowed expendi. 
tures to exceed receipts, he lost first his 
profits, then his rent, and finally his cap. 
ital. By overworking his land, his mules 
or his laborers, to their injury, he might 
secure a greater return for one year, but 
was sure to be the loser in the long run, 

“In a normal period the small farm 
could not compete with a well-managed 
plantation in the production of the sta- 
ples. A man who is able to manage a 
small farm to advantage is usually able 
also to superintend the labor of others in 
his line of work. Wages of efficient sy- 
perintendence are: always much _ higher 
than the wages of mere labor. The tend 
ency, then, in the staple regions where 
additional labor was to be had, was for 
the successful farmer to establish him- 
self as a planter. When an independent 
artisan becomes a foreman in a factory, 
or advances further to the ownership and 
superintendence of a mill, he does no 
wrong to the other artisans or to the fac- 
tory operatives.. By his efficient work on 
the larger scale he serves the whole world 
better than before. The advance of a 
plowman into efficient plantation manage- 
ment and ownership causes a_ net in- 
crease in production, with a lowering of 
cost, and usually also means a betterment 
for the laborers under him.” 


| VOICE OF THE FARM | 


My Farm Relief Creed 
BELIEVE the Federal Farm Board 
provided with an ample revolving fund 

can do for agriculture almost as much as 
the Federal Reserve System has done for 
banking. 

I believe organized and successful co- 
Operative associations now in existence 
should be consulted and should be largely 
instrumental in forming Commodity Ad- 
visory Councils and in establishing Stabil- 
ization Corporations. 








I believe there are enough Federal agen- 
cies now in existence, if fully developed 
and coordinated, to enable the Farm 
3oard to function promptly 

I believe the ultimate object of the 
Farm Board should be the complete or- 
ganization into commodity associations of 
all farmers so that the small independent 
farmer can take advantage of the meth- 
ods of big business. 

The problem of the surplus is intimate- 
ly associated with acreage and total pro- 
duction. When most farmers become mem- 
bers of commodity marketing associa- 
tions, they will become stockholders in 
the profit or loss caused. by handling the 
surplus. Without organization, self-in- 
terest cannot be a controlling factor m 
acreage. 

Profitable production is dependent upon 
soil building. In years following ovéf 
production, legumes and rotation of crops 
could be profitably employed. Ultimate 
farm relief is based on rational farm 
methods and practices. 

I believe the American farmer should 
have his thoughts fixed on more and bet 
ter farm machinery, improved methods of 
producing crops and animals, on rotation 
of crops, soil building, and organization, 
rather than pin his faith to boosting the 
price of a surplus crop after it is Pro 
duced. 

The object of the Federal Farm Board 
should be to enable the farmer to eam 
the same scale of wages paid to industry: 
Increased and more economical produc: 
tion are just as important as selling farm 
products at a higher price. 

WADE STACKHOUSE. 

Dillon, S. C. 
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“BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 











(Continued from page 8) 
“Dirty his back, Prof!” yelled the 


pion. : 
“You can do 


irrepressible Jack Barry. 
it, old man!” 

“Atta boy, Chief!’ encouraged the 
Troop Scouts as their leader hip-locked 
his antagonist. Ten seconds later Frost 
was on his back and the triumphant Bill 
Graham was kneeling over him. Then 
breathless but smiling the men were dust- 
ing each other off and exchanging affec- 
tionate greetings and inquiries. 

“Pardon the rough stuff, Art,” said the 
Scoutmaster, “but I had to square myself 
with these hijackers here. They insisted 
that I’d been tied up so much lately with 
lawsuits that I was getting soft. I pro- 
posed to show ’em on the body of the 
first guy who showed up, even if it was 
my best friend. And you were ‘it.’ If I 
hadn’t downed you I'd never have heard 
the last of it.” 


Frost grinned back at his friend. “If 

wrestling the other legal sharps gives you 
a technique like that, Bill,” he observed, 
‘you'd better keep on training and chal- 
lenge the world’s champion! Wait till I 
get the gloves on with you again, you old 
catamount you. I’ll show these lads of 
mine who's the better man. Pile out, 
boys, and get acquainted.” It was evident 
to the boys of both groups that here were 
two men whose comradeship had been 
fused by all that makes friendship one of 
the most precious things of life. And ex- 
cept that Frost was more bronzed and 
lithe, portraying the work of the man 
who spends most of his time outdoors, 
and that he wore khaki instead of the reg- 
uation Scoutmaster uniform there was 
little to choose from in appearance. 


“He don’t look like a rube to me,” whis- 
pred Mike Moran to Jamie Stewart. 
“Might be the twin of the Chief himself. 
But cast your optic over that little guy 
in the hick uniform. He must be the 
official cow tender.” 


Jamie suppressed an answering grin as 
Scoutmaster Graham turned to his troop 
and barked a command. Eight of the 20 
Lone Scouts wore no Scout uniform and 
among them was Stub Hapgood, a stockily 
built lad from the hills who was garbed 
in faded overalls. Stub’s parents had been 
hard put to spare even the membership 
fee, and the clothing upon his back was 
all that he had in the world and as good 
as that worn by any of the brood of 
Hapgood children. Not one of his fellow 
Lone Scouts but would have taken pleas- 
ure in donating to buy clothes for this 
poorest member of the Tribe but every 
boy and Guide Frost knew of the fierce 
pride of the mountaineer which would 
have considered such a gift a deadly in- 
sult. It had taken patient, friendly solici- 
tation on the part of Guide Frost and 
Chief Spencer to induce the hill lad to 
jon and only upon their insistence had 
Stub consented to accompany his mates 
on what to him was life’s greatest adven- 
ture, 

“Tenshun! Fall in!” Troop Scouts 
tapped into line and stood smartly alert 
Waiting for orders. “I’m going to intro- 
duce each of you Scouts by name,” an- 
Nounced Scoutmaster Graham. “As I call 
your names, salute Guide Frost who is 
the Lone Scout Guide, and his Scouts. 
Senior Patrol Leader Terence Sullivan.” 
Up came a hand with miltary precision. 
Stiff as a ramrod, eyes front and unsmil- 
ing, Terry looked every inch a Scout and 
alittle murmur of admiration ran along 
the Lone Scout line. “Patrol Leader 
James Stewart.” Jamie saluted as smart- 
ly as had his chum. And so down the line 
until each lad had been identified. 

“Before I introduce my Scouts,” an- 
founced Guide Frost, “I want to compli- 
Ment you boys on your appearance and 
‘xpress our appreciation of the invitation 

your guests. Your Troop is a credit 

0 Scoutcraft and to my old buddy. It 
oat Necessary for me to say that I know 

S$ one of the finest Scouts that ever 


ham’s well-trained boys, still standing at 
attention, did not betray by the flicker of 
an eyelash that they appreciated the com- 
pliment but Frost’s lads broke into ap- 
plause. “As you probably know,” Frost 
went on, “your Chief and I went through 
some pretty tough scraps together and 
his men loved him as you love him. But 
Bill’s too modest to say anything about 
his record and I doubt if you even know 
that he was awarded the war cross of 
France.” 

Down the line of Troop Scouts ran an 
electric thrill. Here was news about their 
beloved leader that they had never heard. 
Involuntarily Graham’s lads broke into a 
storm of cheers, in which the Lone Scouts 
joined, except for Senior Patrol Leader 
Sullivan. Eyes front, rigidly at attention, 
Terence faced his Chief and Rodney 
Spencer, thrilled to the depth of his boy- 
ish heart by memory of the brave deeds 


which Frost had recounted to them in 
praise of his friend, felt that here was a 
lad made of granite and not of flesh and 
blood. His lips curled in scorn. 


“*Tenshun !”’ Graham’s Scouts snapped 
back into line, “‘no more of that, Art,’ re- 
quested the Scoutmaster. “It’s fine of you 
to give me the boost and I know you 
mean well but what we do now rather 
than what we have done is what counts. 
Let’s have your boys introduced and then 
we'll get into the day’s program.” 

Frost smilingly complied but the warm 
smile of appreciation from his friend 
made him feel sure that no mistake had 
been made. Thenceforth the bond be- 
tween man and boys would be a bit closer. 
“’Tenshun! Fall in!” The Lone Scouts 
ranged in line but except for Rodney 
Spencer there was no formation to ap- 
proach that of the Boy Scout Troop. 
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There had been little time even for signal 
drill by these hard working farm lads. 
Moreover, in striking contrast to the city 
Troop made up of boys approaching 
young manhood the Lone Scouts ranged 
in size and age from Chief Spencer’s six 
feet of bone and muscle down to Little 
Aubrey Brown's diminutive form and the 
twelve years which he had just passed. 
Fifteen of the Lone Scouts, however, 
were students under Frost’s vocational ag- 
riculture instruction in high school. The 
contrast was accentuated by the lack of 
uniforms. Eyes, downcast, Stub Hap- 
good prayed that the earth would open 
and swallow him as he caught a glimpse 
of covert smiles on the faces of the city 
boys. And Rodney Spencer, sensing the 
meaning of those smiles, felt his face 
suffused with red and his eyes glow with 
battle light. 


(Continued next week) 
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— You can 


NO OTHER SIX 








WHIPPET SIX SEDAN 
with 7-bearing crankshaft 


*/60 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; Coupe (with 

rumble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; 

Sport De Luxe Roadster $850 (including 
rumble seat and extras). 


priced Six with 


WHIPPET FOUR COACH 


D900 


Coupe $5.50; 4-pass. Coupe $580; Sedan 
$615; De Luxe Sedan $695; Roadster 
$500; g-pass. Roadster $530; Collegiate 
Roadsier $595; Touring $495; Commer- 
cial Chassis $380. All Willys-Overland 
prices f. 0. 6, Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. 


NEW SUPERIOR 








mona uniform; you know that.” Gra- 
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e 
hip SIXES 


PRODUCT OW WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


EXCLUSIVE VALUES 


check! 


AT THE PRICE 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 





HE new Superior Whippet is the only low- 


ALL these important 


advantages: Seven-bearing crankshaft, full force- 
feed lubrication, “Finger-Tip Control,’ ‘silent 
timing chain, extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, shock absorbers, adjustable Timken 
bearings throughout pinion and differential, extra 
long connecting rods and Nelson-type aluminum 
alloy invar-strut pistons. The new Superior Whip- 
pet Six also has more frame cross members and a 
greater braking area than any of its competitors. 
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What Price 
Good Ginning? 


Have you ever failed to get 
top prices for your cotton, 
although you raised a good 
crop? Perhaps poor gin- 
ning caused your loss. 
Don’t risk gin damage to 
your good cotton. Take it 
to the nearest 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 
where you are sure to get 
fine sample, clean seed, and 
large lint output. Get big- 
ger profits this year. Have 
your cotton Continental- 

ginned. 


South’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Cotton Ginning Machinery and 

Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





»-HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
is a stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
biackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. Varge trial size on Tavs post- 
paid: medium size $2. large size 
5.00. C. O. D. if you me Money 
back if you are not Satis sfied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
930 Rice St... St. Paul, Minn. 



















and a 
Write quick for new proposition. We of- 
fer $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach, for « ue trating and tak- 
ing orders omer All-Weather 
Topcoats and Raincoats Spare 
time. No experience rec 






quirec 
Write now 


R-203, Dayton, Ohio 


Men Wanted 


O j ar 
srt sutomobil ile vb ny f ta ‘arr 

@ trade with « real future. The cont to sou fo email i in. 
'8--fine equipment--reai shop —_ i tools, 

taken Write at once tor 1 free catalog 


Degroes 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 


Kee Your Horses Sound 


A nonss free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
F lameness and swellings without 

blistering or removing the hair. 

Horee can be worked at the same 

time. 
\ $2.50 at dreggists, or pestpald. 
Horse book SB free. 


Ne @}-4- 


Sample outfit free 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. 
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“SHAKE, “MAN, SHAKE!” | 





pis aaah we shiexte out for abcd 
congratulations anagricultural leader 
thought of a big to help 
farm boys and girls—and then didit rest 
until he had the whole plan going. 


who scheme 





HENRY GROSECLOSE 


State Department of 
Virginia, is the 


Henry Groseclose, 
Education, Richmond, 
man who conceived the idea of forming 
the F. F. V.—Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia, an organization of vocational boys. 
It was the work of the Virginia boys 
which was largely responsible for the or- 
ganization of the F. F. A.—Future Farm- 
America, the nation-wide associa- 
tion of farm boys who are studying voca- 
tional agriculture. 


ers of 


' LOOKS LIKE A SURPLUS FOR | 
TOBACCO CO- OPS | 








THE report of the receivers a the To- 

bacco Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion for the month of March indicates en- 
couraging progress in the settlement of 
the business committed to them, and holds 
out the welcome prospect of a surplus for 
division among the members. 


Speaking for the receivers, Mr. Merton 


L. Corey, of Richmond, in his report for 
March, says :— 
“Gratifying progress has been made 


—_ the past few weeks in winding up 
the affairs of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
asretive Association. 


Some Large and Important Matters 
Adjusted 


“A number of cases have been disposed 
of. One of special interest was that 
brought by Hugh P. Brown against the 
Association receivers and the receivers of 
the Central Carolina Warehousing Cor- 
poration, in which the plaintiff claimed 
damages in the amount of $283,000, which 
case, after thorough preparation had been 
made for trial, was settled by payment 
by the Tobacco Association receivers of 
$3,550, and by the Warehousing Corpora- 
tion receivers of $3,050, the settlement 
approximating 2 per cent of the amount 
involved. 

“Of great interest, also, to the grower 
members is the adjustment which has 
been effected with the receivers of the 
five subsidiary warehousing corporations, 
approved by the respective courts, under 
which all balances remaining in the hands 
of such warehousing corporation receiv- 
ers shall be turned over to the federal 
courts, to be applied either upon the in- 
debtedness to the association, or distrib- 
uted among the members of the various 
warehousing corporations. 


“To avoid a duplication of accounting 
and extraordinary distribution expense, it 
is hoped that the courts will order it ap- 
plied upon the Association indebtedness 
that it may be a part of the single distri- 
bution which the Association receivers ex- 
pect to make upon the disposal of the re- 
maining Association,assets. At all,events. 


it is gratifying that state, as well as Fed- 
eral courts, have manifested so much per- 
sonal interest in the receivership, and 
have supported the receivers in their at- 
tempt to evolve the most practical and ef- 
ficient plan for the handling of the Asso- 
ciation accounts. 
A Surplus Now Anticipated 

“From the above, it is apparent that 
the Association receivers anticipate that 
the remaining assets will be disposed of 
for an amount sufficient to leave a dis- 
tributable surplus among the grower 
members. 

“With a remaining inventory as at 
April 1 of 18,145,282 pounds of tobacco, 
it seems certain that all creditors will be 
paid in full, and that there will be some- 
thing for distribution among the grower 
members. The amount cannot, of course, 
be accurately determined until the Spe- 
cial Master has finally reported upon all 
allowed general claims,*until all our ac- 
counts are adjusted with the warehousing 
corporations, and until the remaining as- 
sets are disposed of, and administration 
expenses satisfied. 

“However, the receivers are pleased 
with the prospect of any payment what- 
soever to the old Association members. 
There have been times when, upon the 
basis of current market values and gen- 
eral conditions, a prompt liquidation of 
the Association assets would not have 
realized sufhcient to pay the creditors 
only. But for the action of the courts 
in decreeing the receivership to conserve 
the remaining Association assets, and 
their codperation with the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Baltimore, in an 
orderly merchandising program, it seems 
clear that the members could not have 
expected any further payments from their 
tobacco deliveries. 

“As their accounts now stand, thou- 
sands of members have been paid more 
than has been realized from the sale of 
their tobacco. However, many _ other 
thousands will be entitled to share in the 
hoped for surplus. 

Early Conclusion Hoped For 

“Inquiry is often made as to when the 
receivership will be completed. It is im- 
possible to approximate this date. The 
receivers expect to adhere to the well es- 
tablished policy of marketing the tobacco 
at such prices as are fair under all the 
circumstances. 

“As practically all the warehousing 
corporations are in the final stages of re- 
ceivership, and as all important litigation 
has been disposed of, the receivership is 
left with only two major problems—the 
sale of the remainder of the tobacco in- 
ventory, and the working out of a plan 
for distribution of whatever surplus they 
may have at the conclusion of the re- 
ceivership. 

“We believe that through the codpera- 
tion of all parties concerned we shall be 
able to conclude all receivership matters 
at a reasonably early date. Recent sales 
and general interest on the part of so 
much of the trade in our remaining 
stocks justify this hope.” 


VIRGINIA GIRLS’ CLUB WORK | 
IN 1928 | 


NIRLS’ club work in 
notable progress in 1928, according 
to the annual report of Miss Hallie L. 
Hughes, state girls’ club agent. Forty-six 
counties reported 412 clubs with a total of 
8,302 members and 3,733 meetings were 
held with 55,556 members and 7,768 visi- 
tors present. These clubs held 264 picnics 
and paid the expenses of 328 club dele- 
gates to camps and short courses. They 
made 4,165 exhibits at fairs. These mem- 
bers raised $4,301 for various purposes. 
At community club meetings demonstra- 
tions by club members are always en- 
couraged. Last year 139 teams gave 5,642 
demonstrations. 

Activities of the club girls included 
work in better foods, bread, canning, 
cooking, clothing, garden work, and poul- 
try work. Seven counties enrolled 1,334 
members in the better food project. Of 
these, 810 kept the daily food score for 
three months, 167 for two months, and 
208 for one month. Two hundred and 
thirty-four stopped drinking tea and cof- 
fee, 501 reported a gain .of from one to 


Virginia made 


“Without Words” 


The Progressive Farmer 
five pounds, 103 from five to ten pounds 
and 9 gained ten pounds. 

Thirty-seven counties enrolled 819 girls 
in canning club work and 519 of 
girls canned a total of 5 
fruits and vegetables. Thirty-seven 
ties enrolled 3,390 girls in clothing 
work and 2,743 of these made 12 








U0 g 

ments, remodeled and mended 100, a 
dry cleaned 3,859. Thirteen counties en. 
rolled 207 members in garden work 
and 160 of these co~pleted the project, 
The chief aim of this work is to promote 
successful planting so that the family may 
have fresh vegetables all the time 

The 4-H club girls are doing their 


share towards making poultry profitable, 
Last year 25 counties enrolled 596 girls jn 
poultry clubs with 405 handing in com- 
plete records. Seventeen counties sent 
teams to compete in the poultry judging 
contest at the state fair and the three 
highest scoring individuals in this con. 
test made up the team that represented 
Virginia at the Madison Square Garden 
Poultry Show. Gladys Newman, a Rap- 
pahannock County club girl, and Grace 
White, Rockingham, were oi two girls 
on this team last year that made a total 
score of 1,900 points out of a possible 
2,400, which was 100 points above any 
other state team. They also won a num. 
ber of silver cups and individual honors, 
This was the second time Virginia had 
won highest honors in the national poultry 
judging contest. 





WHY WE DO NOT REPLY 10 | 
! SOME. LETTERS | 


! a - ———————— — 
-E 7 AVE received within the last 
few weeks several letters to which 

we have not replied for the reason that 

the writers of these letters either failed 
to sign their names or did not give their 
postoffice. Here are examples :— 
*A Subscriber,” Chester, S. C. 
“An Admiring Friend,” Shelby, 
“H. C. B.,” Altavista, Va. 
“Mrs. J. G. B.,’”? Robeson County, N. C. 


Ce we) 
FEW chopped dates in the dish of 
cereal may make it twice as attrat- 
tive. 


N. C. 
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TEAMWORK 


An editorial without words 














| 








The American Journal of | nursing print 
ed the above cartoon as “An Editori 
and it hardly fee any 
—but we do wish to add that farmers al 
over North Carolina, South Carolina, @ 
Virginia are learning the importance ° 
teamwork now and are calling for the 
formation of a stronger farmers’ rele 
sation. Requests are coming to the Pro- 
gressive Farmer every day from com 
munities that want local Granges orga 
ized. If your neighborhood w ruld be 
better off with such an organization, write 
us of your interest. Don’t wait for the 
other fellow to show all the initiate 
Somebody. must lead; why not you? 
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the Price of New 
Spark Plugs © 


NCE again Champion ree 

minds you that to enjoy 
perfect engine performance dur- 
ing the next twelve months you 
should install a complete new 
st of spark plugs now. 


You should renew even Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which give 
much better service for a much 
lnger period than any other 
spark plug. 


If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
anew set of the new improved 
Champions will restore new car 
power and speed and save their 
cost many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


Moreover, the far-reaching im- 
provements, the time-tested 
and exclusive superiorities of 
the new improved Champions 
are so great as to warrant im- 
mediate equipment with them | 
“no matter what spark plugs | 
you may now be using. | 





Make Champion National) 
Change Week your yearly re- 
minder to install a complete | 
new set of Champions. It is a| 
proved method of maintaining | 
Maximum engine efficiency and | 
fonomy. Any one of more 
than 100,000 dealers will be glad 
to serve you. 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


\ Tune in on the Champion 
Sparkers’ special program 
over a coast-to-coast hook-up 
on the N. B. C. Blue Network 
(33 stations) Saturday night 
May 4th from 11 to 11:30 p.m. 
Eastern Standard T: 
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NO CHOICE 


these hold-up men certainly are clever; 


Yes, 
you’ve got to hand it to them. Case Eagle. 
INGENIOUS ALIBI 
Servant—‘“‘The 
Absent-minded Man 


sick.” 


here, sir.” 
him, 


doctor’s 
“T can’t see 


Tell 


FOR PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 
Cannibal King’s Daughter—‘‘Say, Pa, there 
ain’t dinner. Cook's eloped 


going to be any 


him.” 


NOT A SINGLE ONE 
Bill—“Johnnie, they tell me there 
a single mosquito at camp.” 
Johnnie—“No, they were all married and had 
families.” Life. 


was not 


Boys’ 


NAPOLEON OF FINANCE 
“Listen! Lend me twenty dollars but only 
give me ten of it. Then as I owe you ten 
and you owe me ten, we'll call it square.”— 


George Washington Ghost. 


THE WRETCH! 
Hubb—“Haven’t I always given you my 
salary check on the first of every month?” 
Wiff—“‘Yes, but you never told me you got 
paid on the first and the fifteenth, you em- 
bezzler!” 


BY WAY OF CHANGE 
Tenderfoot—“I. put two quarters under my 
pillow every night.” 
First Class—‘‘What 
Tenderfoot—‘‘Why, 

quarters.”’ 


for?” 


they are my _ sleeping 


SAME THING 
“In trouble?” asked a passing motorist 
of a couple in a coupe beside the road on a 
moonlight night. 
“Nope,” came the reply, 
“Well, it’s the same 
rupting motorist drove on. 


“ 


in love.” 
and the inter- 


on. ” 
tuing, 


A DIFFERENCE—YES 
The gum-chewing girl 
And the cud-chewing 
Are somewhat alike, 
But -different somehow. 
What difference? 
Oh, yes, I see it now: 
It’s the thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 


cow 





-De Laval 


|=—the World’s Best Separator 





—Dairy Farmer, 
SURE METHOD 
In a medical school, a student was having 
a hard time with his examination. It con- 
tained many questions that were too difficult 
for him. 
He was asked, “How would you induce a | 


copious perspiration?” 

He wrote, “I would 
the medical examination in 
Putnam, 


this college.”— 


| 
| 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By Zz: P. ALLE Y— Copyright 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





Boss ALL TIME PUTTIN’ 
MONEY IN DE BANK 


But I KIN TOTE MAH 


MONEY FUH EZ HITS 
GWINETER GO!?!? 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

De big sto’ got up a sign whut say 
“Ladies ready to weah clo’es’—Uh! sho is 
"bout time!!! 


have the patient take 
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Now — everyone 


can have a - - 


® ® 














separator — for they are made in such a wide 

variety of sizes and prices that no separator 
user can afford to be without one. They skim so 
clean they will soon pay for themselves —it is not 
unusual for a De Laval to save from $50 to $150 
a year in fat. See and try a De Laval at your local 
agency, or send coupon for full information. 


The ‘*Golden’’ Series 


The De Laval “‘Golden” Series are the world’s best cream 
separators. They are the most completely and conveniently 
equipped, the cleanest skimming, easiest running and most 
durable separators ever made. Perfectly designed and 
finished in gold and black lacquer colors, they are likewise 
the most beautiful. Seven sizes, varying in capacity from 
200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. Furnished in hand, belt 
or electric motor drive. 


The “ Utility’ Series 


The De Laval “Utility”? Series Separators are identical 
with the ‘‘Golden” Series in construction and separating 
efficiency, but lack several non-essential equipment features. 
They are finished in all black ‘‘crinkle’’ japan. 
While their prices are less than the ‘‘Golden” 
Series, they are superior in every way to any 
others. Three sizes—350, 500 and 750 lbs. milk 
separating capacities per hour. Hand, belt or 
electric motor drive. 


2 New De Laval Milkers 


Remove the drudgery of hand milking and put 
more profit and satisfaction in dairying. 


New De Laval Magnetic Milker retains 
all the good features ever developed in De Laval 
Mitkers, plus a perfection of milking, simplicity of 
installation, and minimum power requirements 
never before approached in a milker. Controls 
pulsations by electro magnetic force. Made ina 
variety of sizes. 


New De Laval Uettey Milker —a quality 
milker for the low price field. Units can be used 


N°: everyone can have a De Laval quality 
FOR THE USER . 
WHO WANTS ‘fie BEST 











FOR THE LOWER 
PRICE FIELD 


Trade allowances made on old 
separators of any age or make. 
New De Lavals are sold on such 
easy terms and extended pay- 
ments that they will pay for 
themselves while being used. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6934 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me, without ob- {SiR 5 


lanai . : Milker 
ligation, full information on check which 

















with any existing single pipe line installation, or Name 
it can be used as a complete outfit. p 
Send coupon for complete information. own 
iB isi cssccicsss Baws Ts No. Cowgs....... 
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Now the full gauge wires of Wheeling Fence are made 


of the same steel that industry uses for many of its most ROOFING 
important forms of construction. Only in Wheeling an 2 

i i ake yourbarn 
Fence can you obtain the genuine sane zan2 oae8 


proof, fire-proof 
and leak-proof. 
Here is steel roof- 
ing made better 
than ever because 
ectalrefined 
OP-R-LOY, The 
Copper Alloyed 
Sheet Steel, is used 
in its making. Pat- 
ented drain-off 
channel keeps your 
buildings “dry asa 
ne.” Easy to 
apply—no spe- 
cialtools re- 
quired. See 
your Channo 
draindealer for 
complete infor- 
mation, 





COP-R-LO 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL y) 

: par : : _ The Wheeli 
It will pay you to insistupon this Wheeling grodvet The Wheeliag 
heeling Fence 


inge-Joint—strongest knot known—makes € 
stronger. Daily tests—stretching up and inspecting 
exactly as you would do in the field—insures 
that extra measure of satisfaction in every- 
a service. Pure zinc coating applied by the 
Wheeling method gives added rust resistance 
to the special refined copper alloyed steel base. 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. Inspect this better 
fence at your dealers, 


Wheeling Corrugating Company — 
Wheeling, West Virginia 













Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Reliable 


UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Autc-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
ansas City Minneapolis 












Buy now. Pay later 


copper-content 


ROSSMETAL 


galvanized 


Lifetime satisfaction. Eas- 

ily erected.Can beincreased S ] LO 

in height. No freeze troub- 

les. Storm and fire-proof. Convincing booklet 

free, ‘‘Usere’ Own Worde’’ by 250 owners. 

Write today for special offer 

ROSS §*'« CO., Springfield, Ohio 

(Betablished 1850) _ 47 Warder St. 
: Check items wanted. 








Silos a Mills 


Cribs 


Cutters 
Broodcer Houses 








YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
= ry, or livestock you have on 

and, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 


Water Pumps Water 


night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No atten- 
tion, no expense. Write for free catalog. 


H. T. OLSEN, i9 PARK ROw, NEW YORK 














Wayne Tobacco Barn 


Furnace Front 
and Grate 
Bars 





Equip Your Furnaces as Above for 
Better Cures 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 
WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
GOLDSBORO, N.C, 


























| NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 


HE former chief of the State Divis- 
ion of Markets, George Ross, has 
been appointed by Governor O. Max 
Gardner to have general supervision of 
the prison farms 
in North Caro- 
lina, to plan a 
system of agri- 
cultural policy for 
farm operations, 
and to begin sys- 
tematic and scien- 
tific farming on 
these lands. In 
addition, Mr. 
Ross will visit the state institutions own- 
ing lands for farming purposes, such as 
the state hospitals, Caswell Training 
School, and other institutions, to confer 
with the farm superintendents with the 
view of establishing a cost system and 
giving the benefit of his training and ex- 
perience in raising sufficient feed and 
food for the institutional populations. 
Governor Gardner says, in making this 
appointment, that there are over 20,000 
persons in these institutions who cannot 
be discharged and must be fed. The plan 
is to establish a modern canning plant at 
the Caledonia farm in Halifax County to 
can enough fruits and vegetables to serve 
the 2,000 prisoners at this farm. In all 
of his work, Mr. Ross will have the close 
codperation of the agricultural extension 
specialists and research workers at State 
College. Dean Schaub has instructed the 
district agents of the five districts to as- 
sist Mr. Ross in every way on those state 
farms in their respective territories. Prof. 
W. H. Darst, newly appointed head of 
the seed improvement program of State 
College, will also work: with Mr. Ross. 
II 
Vote to Merge.—Guilford 
members of the State Farmers’ Union 
have voted to merge the State Union 
with the Farmers’ Alliance, the combined 
organization to be called the Farmers’ 
Association, as the result of a resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Guil- 
ford County Union at Greensboro. The 
resolution was introduced by E. C. Faires 
of Greensboro. J. A. Suits, of Greens- 
boro, presided and T. L. Archer, of 
Greensboro, acted as secretary. Edgar 
Long, of Graham, is president of the 
State Farmers’ Union and B. F. Shelton, 
of Speed, is president of the State Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 
Ill 


Offers Prizes in Corn Growing.— 
Prizes amounting to $250 in cash have 
been offered through the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the State College by 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad for high 
yields of corn in those counties of North 
Carolina served by this railroad. The 
offer is effective in 33 eastern counties. 
The money donated will be divided into 
four prizes: first, $100; second, $75; 
third, $50, and fourth, $25. The best 
yields of corn grown on an acre at the 
lowest cost will be the -basis of award. 
Those who plan to enter must notify their 
county farm agent or vocational teacher. 


IV 


Hear the News From County 
Agents.—The county agents, speaking 
one at a time, report these interesting 
items of farm news :— 

Avery.—About 2,000 raspberry plants have 
been set by 4-H club boys in beginning a 
new small fruit industry. 
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County 


Burke.—Fred Pyronel of Valdese is testing 
80 varieties of grapes to find the best varieties 
suitable for this section. 

Clay.—Quarrying of agricultural limestone 
has been started at the local codperative 
plant. 

Madison.—More than 3,300 day-old chicks 
have been purchased by our farmers in the 
last few weeks. 

Duplin.—Five cars of drain tile have been 
delivered to farmers in coéperative orders this 
season, 

Wayne.—A test to determine the value of 
mercury dust in obtaining a good stand of 
cotton, planted at various times, has been 
started on the farm of George Bection by Dr. 
S. G. Lehman of State College. 

Lenoir.—About 15,000 persons have visited 
the poultry cars loaded in the county so far 
this season. Total sales of live poultry have 
amounted in value to $22;937.25. 

Cumberland.—Farmers of the county have 
become interested in the codperative market- 
ing of eggs. 

Carteret.—Our cabbage crop started mov- 





ing last week by express. Carlot loadings be- 
gin this week. 

Pasquotank.—Thirty-five club boys have se- 
lected corn growing as their project this sea- 
son m an effort to keep the corn growing 
championship in this county. 

Catawba.—A survey shows that there are 
61 scrub bulls and 93 purebred bulls of »reed- 
ing age in the county. The campaign to free 
the county of scrub sires began intensively 
on May 1. 
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| THE “EXPORT DEBENTURE | 
| PLAN” 


(Concluded from page 12) 





other food products that compete with 
American agriculture—tropical fruits, for 
instance. 

8. Good costs need not be increased to 
any appreciable extent and in many tn- 
stances not at all. The price paid by the 
consumer bears so little direct relation to 
the price received by the farmer that the 
increase in the wholesale price might be 
entirely offset by more efficient distribu- 
tion. For instance, the wheat in the aver- 
age 8.55 cent loaf of bread costs only 1.15 
cents, according to a recent report of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Allowing the 
21 cent increase in the price of a bushel 
of wheat under the export debenture plan, 
this would amount to only about .15 part 
of a cent increase in the cost of the wheat 
required in the loaf of bread. Since the 
margin betwen the baker and the con- 
sumer is about 6.5 cents, this added small 
fraction of a cent in cost could readily be 
covered through better efficiency in dis- 
tribution and cause no increase in the re- 
tail price of bread. 


9. The increased income which would 
come to farmers with the export deben- 
ture plan in operation, would act as @& 
stimulus to the various lines of commer- 
cial activity. The farmer must of neces- 
sity spend nearly all he makes and the 
manufacturer, distributor, and banker 
would each get their share of this increas- 
ed business. But in the process new life 
would be put into agriculture and the 
farmer encouraged to go ahead with his 
program of self help and improved effi- 
ciency in production and marketing. The 
economic structure would again be in 
more equitable relationship as between 
the various groups and all would have 
benefited through the readjustment. 





| |SEE BY THE ADS __| 


(Concluded from page 2) 





attractive, and because I want to know values 
so that when my farmer brothers or I buy 
we shall get the best results. 

MARGARET BOYD. 
Chester County, South Carolina. 


Now ain’t that a fine one? Maybe it 
ought to of been first. No, I reckon not. 
I believe it’s right like it is. The fact is 
I know it is. I’ve read ever one of them 
too many times not to know. Now for 
No. 3, one of them as got a $2 bill :— 

If you would be efficient and wise 

To values and economies, 

Watch The Progressive Farmer, for they ad- 
vertise. 


On what they say you can depend. 
Their guaranteed ads 
Bring help, again and again, 


The tired housewife often finds 
New ways of doing things 
Devices that save the grind. 
Labor saving machinery 


For the farmer too, 
Education ever for him anew, 


So read the ads, we advise, 
It brings producer and consumer together. 
“It pays to advertise.” 

MRS. R. P. ROSS. 

Brunswick County, Virginia. 

I ain’t so stuck on that poetry, but I 
reckon she done better than I could do 
with that stuff. Anyhow, she sure said a 
lot in mighty nigh no words. Now we'll 
take a look at No. 4, which gets another 
$2 bill :— 

If you have no idea of buying, advertise- 
ments are worth reading for their educational 
value. 

As a usual thing most of the worth while 


The Progressive Farmer 
advancements in all lines appear in the ad- 
vertisements and just by a careful and gy 
tematic reading of them a person 
well posted on the progress that 
made in any line in which he hap 
interested. 


Sys- 
can keep 
is being 








By reading the advertisements we 


é : are able 
to judge the merits and demerits of any 
product that we may be desirous of pur- 
chasing and pick out the ones that offer the 


most value for the money. 

Usually the largest and most reliab] 
do the most advertising. When yoy buy 
nationally advertised products you can do 
so with confidence for these firms are very 
proud of their reputations, and would not dare 
take a chance on losing thier good name by 
furnishing inferior goods. 


e firms 


Reliable papers will not accept advertise. 
ments from unreliable people if they know it, 
and this is also another safeguard you haye 
when you buy advertised goods. 

Advertisements are written by people who 
give a great deal of study and thought to the 
subject, and by a careful study of them we 
can learn many things that will help us ig 
selling our services or products to the public, 
for after all, we are all salesmen, regardless 
of what line of business we happen to be en. 
gaged in. 


Going through life without reading adver. 
tisements would be like traveling a strange 
highway and not reading the road signs; we 
would soon be lost. 

MRS. G. R. JONES, 

Edgefield County, South Carolina. 


I like what she says about keepin’ post. 
ed and about guaranteed ads bein’ relia- 
ble. That’s a good letter if I did pick it 
out. Now we come to fifth prize, the $1 
bill fellow :— 


I am a farmer and was born and reared on 
a farm, and have read the ‘‘ads”’ in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and other standard or reliable 
farm journals for some forty-odd years be- 
cause they are reliable and (in a way) used 
as text-books to go by in my business or agri- 
cultural industry. 

Manufacturers use The Progressive Farmer 
to make their products known—not merely to 
make sales, but to give accurate information 
regarding the various advantages ch own- 
ership assures. In this way they are seeking 
to render a service to present customers, while 
at the same time introducing their goods to 
new customers. Through their advertisements 
they are presenting new ideas to subscribers 
and readers of The Progressive Farmer. 





Progress is largely a matter of finding a bet- 
ter way to do things. Its editors are con- 
stantly in touch with the department of agri- 
culture and experiment stations, and its sub- 
scribers searching for old and new ideas that 
have proved their value. Its advertisers sup- 
plement this service with descriptive aa- 
nouncements of new inventions, improvements 
in old products, or new uses for standard ar 
ticles. 

So isn’t it logical that we subscribers derive 
more good and prompt service out of the ad- 
vertisements in The Progressive Farmer® be- 
cause of its practical editorial character? 

The above are a few good reasons why I 
read the ads in The Progresssive Farmer. 

W. H. HARRISON. 

Prince George County, Virginia. 

Now friends I sure am proud the way 
you all went in my contest. I know tt 
was hard to find all them slogans. I 
like never to of found them myself when 
I went to correct your answers. I've give 
the prizes where I thought was right and 
I want everbody to be good-natured 
about it. I don’t want no hard feelings 
nowhere. Don’t forget to write me 4 
nice letter ever week. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


— 


NEW ASSOCIATION DIREC: | 
TORS | 


J ——— 
FY district meetings last week the fol- 
lowing directors of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Codperative Association 
were renominated to succeed themselves: 
John T. Thorne, Farmville; W. A. Pierce, 
Weldon; B. C. Mayo, Tarboro; J. W. 
Stephenson, Smithfield; Edward Purdie, 
Dunn; Dr. G. M. Pate, Rowland; A. Me- 
Eachern, Raeford; W. Henry Liles 
Wadesboro, and R. L. Shuford, Newton. 
In. the twefth district W. W. Morris, of 
Concord, was nominated and in the tout 
teenth J. W. Irvin, of Shelby. In the 
fourth district members are to choose be 
tween A. T. Griffin, of Goldsboro, and L. 
O. Moseley, of Kinston, and in the eighth 
between J. A. Turlington, of Salemburg; 
and T. J. Harris, of Fayetteville. The 
sixth district presented as nominees 








B. W. Kilgore and Dr. Clarence Poe, be 


Dr. Poe declined to let his name be us 
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Carolina, 


tisers to use 


covering North 
and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
other editions as per list below. 


Count 


erences, 


as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name 
preferably a banker and 


abbreviation, 
and address. 
a local business 


Flas sified inns 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, 


Give 


and whole number, 
two good ref- 
acquaintance, 















































H Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N.-6., & C., and Vaiss 10c a word $9.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and - ear 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. aw -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
D CASH WITH ORDER [|  — | Texas ............ 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
SEN Al wy editions. 550.000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 7 : 
wail your ad with remittance two weeks a ad or . type bad — = 
l inctive and attractive, No 
gabe colon Address Classified eissibnocnalle > isanchoaiaia The Rabisictesoenics Farmer, manne, N. C. inch in table, 
insertio! 
RMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION POTATOES ed POTATOES 
“FA Tomato Plants.—Greater Baltimore (early large rel) Porto Riean Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; five Porto Rico Potato plants for sale, $1.50 per 1,000, 
wenn 250, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Guaran- thousand, $1.5¢ Lightsey ,Plant Farm, Bristol, Ga. f.o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 


CALIFORN IA 


aa , ¢ r 

Stanislaus California.—Where farmers »re 
prosperous, crops growing year round. Land priced low. 
Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County De- 
yelopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, 
California. 





County, 








NORTH CAROLINA 

i ——— 

450 acre farm suitable for dairying, poultry, 
on. Six houses. good barn, partially fenced. Five 

niles from Mocksville, Davie County (in the heart of 

North Carolina’s best diversified farming section). 

Write Box T, Mocksville, N. C. 

VIRGINIA 


Free catalog. 

















Bargains in farms. Old Belt Realty 
(o,, Chase City, Va. 
Dairy farm, equipped ; 
Farm, Petersburg, 


a —— 
1% acres, 8 room dwelling. 





yuernsey herd. Stone Gate 





on impro 





outbuildings; 














highway, four miles from college town, Grows tobacco, 
cotton, grain, grass. Price $3,600, easy terms. J. W. 
Nash, Owner, Blackstone, Va. 

RAS vw, PRAY ~~ 
| NOTICE: -—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


BULBS 
Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 








10 Dahlias, $1.25. 





Bretgreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fine Dahlia Tubers.—Collection 1: Jersey Beauty, 





Grisly, Mrs. Carl Salbach, $1; 2: Mrs. ag ver Warner, 
Bathful Giant, Mina Burgle, $1; 3: U. A., Francis 
Iobdell, D. M. Moore, Mina Buregle, a1. “W. C. Gar- 


tin, 305 E Elmwood _ Ave., Lynchburg, Va 


Onion, 
Progress 


teed to 
Pepper and 
Plant Co., 


reach you not wilted. ‘Alpe Cabbage, 
Sweet Potato. Catalog free. 
Ashburn, Ga. 





Millions Cabbage Plants.— Ball Head, Wakefields, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 300, 7T5e; 50¢ $1; 1,900, 
$1.50. Tomatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1, 000, $1.75. 


$3.50. All 
Lankford, 


postpaid. 
Franklin, 


Sweet Potatoes: 500, $2; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. R. R. 





Virginia. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large, 
open field grown, well rooted: T5c, 1,000. Bermuda 


Onion plants, $1: Collards, $1; Tomato plants, $1; 
Ruby King Pepper, $2; Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. 
Absolutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton, Flat Dutch. Special: 250, 50c; 500, 85c; ed 
$1.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed: $1 thousand; 5,000, 
$4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Good plants, delivered ‘good 
condition guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Company, 
Franklin, Va. 








Certified Porto Riean Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. 
Tomato plants—Baltimore, Stone, Matchless, Bonnie 
Zest, Marglobe: roots damp mossed: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 


Cabbage plants: 65c, 1,000. All plants ready. 
Potato Plant Co.. Pembroke, Ga. 


1,000. 
Sims 





IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 
HALL EARLY TRIUMPH 


Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 
more, $1.50 per thousand. 


Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 


5,000 or 











Certified Potato 
5,000, $8.75. 
Union Springs, Ala. 


plants, $2.25 
Prompt shipment. 





thousand ; 
Sonnie 


postpaid. 
Plant Farm, 





Norton Yam and Porto Rico 
1,000; delivered. 


La Grange, 


Paes 25 at beds. 


Potato plants, $2.50 per 


Hines & Sons, Rt. 3, 





Improved red skin P 
and treated, ready; $2.25 per 
Davis, Chesterfield, S.C. 






rto Rico 


Potato plants, 


1,000; postpaid. 





selected 
Clyde 





JOHNSON’S 
ARE 

PORTO RICO and 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 


up, 


SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
BETTER 
NANCY HALLS: 
$1.50. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 


ments absolutely guaranteed. 
any bank or banker. 


References: 


JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 


Rockingham, Ga. 








Porto Rico: 
5,000, 


Surreney, Ga. 


Pure red skin 
per 1,000; over 
bell, Rt. 2, 


1,000 
$1.50 per 1,000. 


5,000 at $1.75 


J. C. Camp- 





Rico 
Expre 
ie’s € 


Porto 


Potato plants, 
postpaid. 3 
F: > 


collect : 
r C 













e wr 
5 per thousand; 
Hughes, 


May 
$1.75, 


ican Potato i 
5,000 or more, 
Rockingham, Ga. 





p 


delivery: $2, 
1,000. 





ants, y. 
$1.65 “a thousand. 


1,000; 
Marks Plant 


“delivery, 








Porto Rico Potato sprouts from 


vine grown slips, by 














. . parcel post, $1.25 a thousand: by express, $1 a thou- 
Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. sand. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, N. C. 
es os For Sale.—Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for 
ALTMAN PLANT CO., April and May shipment by express at $2 per thou- 
Alma, Ga. sand Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga. 
Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.4 i ah : m 
1,900, postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 
5.000, ; 10,000, $16. Tomato plants: 300, 75c; -L: est L ee 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 1,600, Purple skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
$1.50. Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 75c per F. O. B. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000. 














POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONIO thousand. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 

Buy your Sweet Potato, Tomato and other plants Plants.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3. Tomatoes: 

from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 500, 65¢ 1,000, $1. Ruby King. Pimiento Pepper, 
postnaid: "100, 50c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 3y express: 


-50 thousand. Sweet 
jcc ong Thomasville, 


Millions Tomato plants ready; 
Potato $2. Wholesale Plant 
Georgia. 





Cod, ‘Plants, not promises.’’ Potato $1.50; Toma- 








fo, Onions, $1; Cabbage: 60c, 1,000. Sexton (Co., 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 75c, 1.000. Tomato, Sweet Pot: : 
Leading varieties. Causey Parks 


%, 100; postpaid. 
m, N. C. 





Porto Rico Potato 
tollect. 400 Tomato 
Cowart, Collins, Ga. 


Sweet Potato planta, 
Tomato plants $2; 10 
pany, Franklin, Va. 
i 


plants, $1.50 per 1,000, 


postage 
plants for $1, postpaid. B. 





$2.50 thousand; 10,000, $20. 
,000, $15. J. P. Councill Com- 








Pure Porto Rico Potato plants $2; Earliana and 
Tomato, $1.25 per thousand. Address 3%. . 

Padgett, Coffee, 

——— 





Plants. —Onions: t e, 100, 7 Tomato: “5c. 100. Pep- 

Der: 50c. 100. Potato: 25c, 100; postpaid. Eureka 

Firm, Claremont, N. C. 

Millions Cabbage, Onion and 

. Pepper and Potato pieats: 

Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 

Dutch and Wakefield a 500, 50c. 

hay Bod Rock Tomato: 500, 50e. 
to: 3,000, $5. Roy 


i oe 
, T5e; 








Tomato plants: $1. 
$1.75, 1,000. Clark 





Baltimore, 
Porto Rico Pota 
McRee, Meigs, Ga. 


Collards, Onion: $1, 1.000. Tomatoes: 
-000, $1.25. Pepper and Potatoes: 200, 50c; 


1,000, $2; postpaid. W. dO. Branan, 














mm, ¢ ; 
Gordon, Ga. 





High grade, selected, morernmer inspected and trent 
1 Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.69 thousand. Tomato 
dlants, $1 qGhowand. Thank you. Georgia Plant (o., 





Free —— By c.o.d. mail or express, and charges: 
wi 85e; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free onion plant 
with every order for frostpreof Cabbage plants, Eurek: 
ams, Tifton, Ga 

= Rico, Nancy Hall 
a plants ; raised from the vine; 
5 prepaid, 
Raleigh, N. 








Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
$2 per 1,000, ex 
Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E 
c. 









leading varieties Cabbage, / Collards, , Onion: $1, 1.000, 
Tomatoe: 0, T5e: 1,000, $1. Potatoes and Pep- 
br 200, 50c; 500, $1.25 Lewis- 
= lant Fa m, Lowi 

ty millions 
dlants, 1,000, 
Mato plants: 5: 
wed. Mullis” Plant Co., 
neld frown Cabbage and 
wreties : 200, 50c; 500, 90¢: 
al L, 1,000, expressed, 
mit Courtland 









1 000, 
on, Ga. 





"2: postpaid. 














genuine government certified Potato 
5,000 over, $1.65. Strong To 
7. 000, $1. Promptness guarsn- 
Alma, Ga. 








Tomato 
1.000, 
Sweet Potatoes: $3, 
Plant Farm, 


plants, leading 
$1.40; vostpaid. 
1,090; post- 
Courtland, Va. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
DY 


LANTS REA 
Wakefelcis, Flat Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 
wer 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, 
Prompt shipments guaranteed. 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
me May, June delivery. $2 per 1.000; over 5,000 


Order early. Better be safe than surty 


A > 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


mee Plants.—With each order Cabbage plants will 

free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail 

1,000, $1.65. By express: 5.000, $3.75; 
50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

4 Cabbage: 300, 75c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.65. 

nions: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.2 Porto Rico 

Past Slips: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50. Sweet Pepper: 

B. Te. “Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 

Two hundred 























1,000, $1.75; 
guaranteed. 
ers wanted. 


5,000, $7.50. Roots mossed. Satisfaction 
Special prices on large quantities. Deal- 
Address Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


$1.60 per 1,000 in 


10,000 lots. 


GROWERS EAGLE PLANT CO. 


(Bonded Dealers) 


Alma, Ga. 





Draceplented gpimato Plants.—June Pink, Earliana: 








12, 50c; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $10. Plants from beds: 
June: Pink, Earliana, Brimmer, BONE: 100, 30c; 1,000, 
2. Eggplant, Black Beauty: 12, 25c; , 5Oe. 4 
per, Ruby King: 12, 25c; 100, & ; 1,000, he 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 190, 30c: ; 1,000, 





Prepaid; prompt shipment. gs le ag Plant 
3700 E. Market St., Greensboro, N. 


Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Beets, Onions, 
$1 per 1,000. June Pink, Clark’s Early, Redfield Beau- 
ty, Bonny Best and Stone: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$6.50. Ruby King, Ruby Giant, ‘Chinese CAR Pi- 
miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 50c; 500, $1.5 1,000, 
$2.50. Cauliflower and Eggplants same Se os Pep- 
0 per 1,000. Good plants 











per plants. Potato plants, $2.5 





and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant 
Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 
hroer’s Better Plants Collard, Mnions, 





Cabbage, 

prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4. Tomatoes—June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, Florida Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone 
and Baltimore, prepaid: 100, 200, $1; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $2.50. Express: 1,000, $2: 5,000, $8775. Pep- 
pers—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento, Red Cayenne, 
prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, T5e; 250, $1.50; 500, $2.50 


Reets, 




















1,000, $4.50. Express: 50. Barly Snowball 
Cauliflower and Black a plants same price as 
peppers. Potatoes—Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump- 
kin Yam, sereey Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, pre- 
paid: 500, $1.7 1,000, $3.50. Express: 1,000, $2.50 
5,000 and over, 25 per 1,000. Our guarantee: Good 
plants and prompt shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 
FLOWERS 

Large Chrysanthemum slips, 5¢ each, 5c postage. 
Two different yellow, 3 white, 2 pink, straw, crimson, 
tan. M Harrelson, Rt. 2, Yanceyville, N ; 

Twenty- four beautiful Cannas, twelve varieties, dollar 
prepaid. Twelve Evergreen Shrubs, different, dollar 


prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwin Park, 


California. 





afford you the 
for only 
Gerani- 


Two dozen Geranium plants that will 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer, 
$1.50; postpaid. <Any color or mixed. Puckley 
um Company, Springfield, Tlinois 


ONIONS 






































Crystal Wax and Yellow ~ Bermuda Onion plants: 
1,000, $1; 6,000, $2.50. W. W. Warren, Carrizo 
Springs, Texas. 
PEPPERS 
Pepper plants: 59, 35 100, 50c; postpaid. Eureka 
Farm, | Claremont, ee 
POTATOES ie 
Potato pianis. $1.75 thousand, Southeastern Plant 
Farms, ixley, Ga. 
Porto Ricos, $2 thousand; postpaid. Cloverdale 
Farms, Williamston, 5. C 
to Rico Potato plants: 1,000; 5,000, $1.5 
E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato slips: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.60. 
‘wergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

















; "Improv ed Nancy Hall Potato plants, thousand ; 
prepaid. M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 

Ff. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. 




















J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 
N ancy Hall Potato plants, $1.4 75 per a 000 

"Potato plants $2, 1,000; 5,000, $1.85. Dealers 
prices lower. Gaorkis Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.2 25, 
1,000; postpaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. 





By thousand Porto Rico Potato plants 
Weekly ; $2 thousand. Peppers, $2.50 th i. To- 
on 2.50 thousand. Immediate pmo, Charges 


Biate inspected. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 








Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants from vine grown 
potatoes, 1.60 thousand, Address M. Ridley, 
Grsham, Ga, 














Porto Rican Potato plants; 
fresh; direct to your mail box; 
lard Brothers Plant Farm, 


Pure certified | 
$1.75 per 1,000; 
sibb Plant Co., 





Impr coved 


Porto Rican Potato. “plants: 
$1.65 per thousand, Count 
C. N. Strickland Plant Co., 





Porto Rican 
thousind; 
with order. 
ley, Ga. 


P orto 
1,000 up, $1.50. 
Route No. 3, 


AA quality, 


$2 thousend; 


cash with order. Bul- 


Baxley, 


and 
Mershon, 


Potato plants; “Bi 
fresh from growers to your mail box. 
Baxley Co-operative Plant Exchange, DBax- 


3etter 





Rico 
Shipped 
Macon, 


1,000, 





$1.90 
quality 
Ga. 





“Potato p plants, 
after May 1. 


ya. 











quality,’’ $2 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 


PORTO RICO 


Government inspected; $2.00 per thousand. 


.ots of ten 


thousand, $1.75. 
We fill our orders. 


SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 
Baxley, Ga 





Nancy Hall Potato 
Satisfaction, 
10,000, $1.6 


Tennessee. 


Sweet 








Nancy Hall 


slips from 
: Bros shipment guaranteed. 
Plant 


Farm, 


treated seed. 
1,000, $1.75; 
McKenzie, 





Improved Porto Rico 


Potato 


plants, 


five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. 


ceive order. 
Roc kingham, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico 
$1.50 per thousand; 
Guuranteeo plants, 
Rt. 3. Macon, Ga. 


Improve 1 
inspected; 


prompt 


purple skin Porto” 
_ prompt shipments; 
more, $1.7 Reference, any 
Williams, Alma, Ga. 


Porto “Rico ato plants; 
promptly. thousand 
pressed; 








5,000 “up. 


Potato 
parcel post, 
shipment. 


Good plant guaranteed. 


plants, 
$1.75 


Rico 
$2 


- inspected ; 
mailed ; 
$1.75 thousand. 


express 

Grady 
“Potato s 
thousand ; 


Methodist minister., C. R. 


ertified ; 





Gainesville 


$1.75 thousand; 


ship day re- 
J. Boatright, 


collect, 
per thousand. 
Turner, 





5,000 or 


shipped 
thousand ex- 
Plant 















Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $2.15, 1,000; delivered. 
Over 4,000, $1.75; f.o.b. New 8 and Greater 
Saltimore Tomato pianie: $1.35, 1,000; delivered, 
Dowdy Bros., Baxley, (¢ 

Porto Rican Potato | plants; “Better quality,’’ $1.75 
thousand, express shipments large dealers County 
sents’ orders solicited. Cash with orders, Lbaxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 

State certified Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, Im- 
proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 5,000 up $1.75, 
Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per week. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, $2 per thousand, de- 





livered by parcel post. Order now 
delivery. State inspected. R. B. 
Lake Plan ation, 8. ( 


Summer v ville, 


Simmons, 


May or June 
Schultz 


Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspection. ” Im- 





proved plants, guaranteed counts, 
1,000, $2; 5,000 and up $1.75. 
Plant Co., J. E. Dubberly, Manager, 


Dubberly, 
Bristol, Ga. 


-May delivery 
Lightsey 





Genuine 
ment. Government 
5,000 at $1.75. Quality 
der early and avoid 
Alma, Ga. 


inspected. 


Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate ship- 
$2 per thousand; 
and service my 
disappointment. 


motto. Or- 
B. J. Head, 





Porto 


April delivery; 1,000 lots $2; 


quantities quoted at your request. 


delivery. Terms, 
State Bank, 
Baxley, Manager, 


cash with order. 
Altamaha Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Rican Potato Plants.—Passed all inspections; 
10,000 lots $1.75. 
Order now for future 

Reference, 


Larger 


Baxley 
Wilson 








- NURSERY STOCK 





livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten, 


STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry, $1 hundred; postpaid, _ 
Farms, Williamston, S. C. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato plants, $1.50 thousand. “100, 50c; thousand 
$3 postpaid. Oaklin Farm, Orlando, Pla. 


00,000 Tomato plants. 1,000, $1.50; —— 
Union Springs, 


$5. Bonnie Plant Farm, 
June Pink, Dixie and Karliana Tomato plants: 50c, 

100; postpaid. Oo. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 
Prolific Tomato plants; abundant yielders; 210 post 

paid 50c; 500 postpaid $1. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga 


Winokur, Ga 








Mastodon ~ Clov- 


erdale 

















5,000, 














Extra 
50c; 400. 
Darien, Ga. 


postpaid: 100, 35c: 200, 


large Tomato plants, 
5 Walter Parks, 


c. Expressed: 1,000, $1. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen n wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 








Largs stock, 
Con- 











cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
SRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR 
SEEDS : 
we St a) 
Mung Beans: bushel $9; peck $2.50. H. G. Mosher, 
Schell € 0. 
~ Mamm ~ Jennette, 


Mariacih Yellow Soybeans for sale. T. H. 
Lake Landing, N. C 


Soybeans, Velvet 
price. Murphy & 


Recleaned Mammoth 
corn $1. Write A. L. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans: 120 ) pound bag $3; cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, la. 


Yellow Haberlandt Soybeans for sale, 
el All sound beans. 8S. A. Tuten, 


; Speckled Velvet 





Beans and Cowpeas. Write us for 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Yellow Soybeans, ~ $2.05. 
3aum, Swan Quarter, N. 











~ White 
Cc. 











$2.25 per bush- 
sonnerton, yw. <= 


Thousand bushels E arly Seans, $1.50 














bushel. Chufas, 10 cents pound. Jack Burch, Chester, 
Georgia. 

Choice Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 bushel, 
f.o.b. Hertford. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, 
North Carolina. 

Velvet Beans.—-90 Day, recleaned. Always best of 
season. $1.50 per bushel in new sacks. Screven Oil 
Mill, Sylvania, Ga. 

Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.20 bushel; 
Piloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. Ww. S 







Dudley, La Landing, > 











Select r ~aned seed Velvet rly Speckled, $1.50 
bushel. Small White Spanish Peanuts, 5c pound, 
J. HH. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 

~ Mammoth Yellow Soy be Mi ammoth Browns 
and Tar Heel Biloxis $3 bushel; f.o.b. 






Biacks $2.15; 
J. H. Parker & Co. 


New Bern, N 

Soybeans. M 
Haberlanats $2; 
stead-Smith Co., 












mmoth Yellows $2.25 ~Tokios $2.15: 
Tar Heel Blacks $2; Biloxis $3. Win- 
Ransomville, N. C. 





600 bushels 
$1.90 per bushel; 
yock Booster 


of recleaned Tar Heel Black Soybeans, 
cash with order; f.o.b. Moyock, N. C. 
Cc lub, .. B. Eiliott, Secretary. 


Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. ‘str 











Good strong bean 








bags; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. C., any 
quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baughan Inc. 

Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pe sanuts, . Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 


small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 


Tennille, Ga. 




















For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Soybea q per 
bushel. Mammoth Brown Soybeans, per bushel. 
“Oversize’’ Fertilizer makes things grow. Sapona 
Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Bovbeans, $2.70 bushel 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.7 Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned; "eal 12c each. Joseph 
FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 

CANE 
~ Suttle’s Syrup Cane seed for syrup; 5 pounds plants 
acre: $1 postpaid. Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 


South ¢ arolina. 


Ree leaned Cane “Seed “for, foder. Early Amber. 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; ‘exas 
Seeded Ribbon $5 ; f.0.b. shipping point. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


CORN 








Pure Mexican June seed corn: 4 pounds 3 
$1.90 Write L. B. Marett, Fair Play, 


Few bushels Lowman’s Yellow seed corn unsold | fra 
ad. Feb. 23, $1.50 peck, delivered. KR. A. Edwards, 
Walhalla, 8. C, 





; 1 bushel 
Ss. C. 

















Field selected Improved “Mosby's Prolific Double; long 
grain, small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck $ 
half $1.75; bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N, C. 
COTTON 

Genuine ene Big Boll, $1.25. J. R. Harrell 
Eure, 

1,500 bushels Half and Half, $4.50 per 100. Paid 
Summerour $5 bushel. Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Bhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 








PEAS 


Irons $3.70; 
Mail check. 


Clays $3.70; 90-Day 
United Farmers, 





Mixed Peas $3.60; 
Velvet Beans $1.65. 
Brunson, Cc. 





(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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Claissfied Ads 


eee eee 


PEANUTS 


Select Small Spanish Peanuts $5, 96 pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Selected Jumbo Seed Peanuts.—The kind that pro- 
duces the most extra large kernels; farmers’ sto 
$6.40 per bag of 80 pounds. J. C. Blanchard & 
Hertford, N. C. 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 ne und bag $4 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. G 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


SPINACH 
Bloomsdale Savoy Spinach imported direct from 
Holland; 20e pound, any quantity. A. H. Rieder & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


bans MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 

Per bushel: Amber Cane $1.25; Orange $1.35; Red 
Top $1.30; Golden Drip, Honey Drip, for syrup, $2.25 
bushel. All three bushel bags. This price for y 
lots. Less quantities, 10c bushel higher. Sudan, $5.50 
ewt.; Sagrain, $5 cwt. Tennessee Red Peanuts, $8 
ewt. No orders filled for less than bag lots Send 
check or will ship bill lading attached. Lewis Seed 
Company, Box 426, recone Tenn. 


























POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Get our low prices on high quality chicks for May, 
June. Rumbley Pet Farm, New Salisbury, Ind. 


Baby Cc hic ks. 
2 and 
ton, N. 


Blood tested Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 











Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Leghorns; also 
3 weeks old chicks. Hege’s Hatchery, Lexing- 











$15 per hundred. Pennrington Poultry Farm, Reids- 

ville, N. C. 
Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rock, Red, White 
postpaid. tartlett Poultry 


Leghorns, $12 hundred; 
Farm, Bartlett, N. Cc 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons 
100, $10.75; heavy mixed $9.50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Quality Chicks.— Holterman’s tarred Rocks ant 
Owen's Reds. treeders from blood tested and trap- 
nested 8 stock. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va 











ALL OVER THE SOUTH 


Blue Ribbon chicks are known and pre- 
ferred by successful poultrymen. Good 
blooded chicks that you can raise at a 
real profit. Write us today for prices 
and full information. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk J, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mathis Quality Chicks. —Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Quality Chicks.—Rocks and White Leghorns. Write 
for April and May prices before buying elsewhere. 
Reduced prices. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Tim- 
berville, Va. 





MASSANUTTEN 


CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS 
Every breeder blood tested and certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. Breeders 
and hatchery under government supervis- 
ion the entire year. All chicks shipped un- 
der official state label. Write 
Order early. 


for catalog. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 


Box K-33], Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live only 7 ~. 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on 
guaranteed. Get our big free atalogue. Rana 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo 


Write for our reduced May, June, July prices on our 
famous blood tested, culled, inspected chicks Rocks, 
Reds, broilers, Leghorns Also free brooders and feed 
with them. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Virginia 








Gordonsville, 


Chick prices cut for May and June Pure Tancred 
White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, 10 cents each, 25 
and up Barred Rocks, 12 cents Orders taken and 
filled in turn as received, Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 
back, T enn. 


2208030 Tears D 
CRTC s 
Ninth successive year improving quality. 
No finer, healthier in Southern States. 
Many breeders trapnested, blood tested 
four successive years. All popular breeds. 
We ship C. O. D. 20,000 twice weekly. 
Quick shipments our specialty. 


Free with each order—book 
Chick Raising.” 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 
HATCHERY 
Oldest Columbia, S. C. 


“Successful 


S. C. Largest- 





Baby Chicks.—Purebred Every chick selected from 
heavy laying flocks on free range Sarred Rocks, Recs 
and White Wyandottes, $10.95 per 100. Tancred 300- 
330 egg strain White Leghorns, $9.95 Live delivery 
guaranteed, postpaid Send $1 with your order, bal- 
ance ¢.o.d W. A. Todd, Aulander, N 




















Quality Chicks.—Rocks : Reds lle; Wyckoff White 
achorns le: postpaid, Flocks rigidly culled, eegs 
tested and selected: all purebred stock bred for hich 
egg production. 100% live deliver assured Satis- 
faction guaranteed Mail your order 1 M 
hoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, V: 

Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks All purebred, 

ite blood tested and certified Carefully selected and 
pened for perfect health and high e¢ produ n 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Lechorns Send at 
ence for information “Hatchery chicks for greater 
profits!"’ Quality Hatchery Ce Box P, Lynchburg 

Baby Chicks.—Every “breeder culled and blood tested 
by South Carolina Poultry Improvement Associati 
Clemson College, S C Chicks fror winners in st 
and egg laying contests We spe ial I 
hatching. We are the largest Standard hh W 'D 
hatchery in the state Write for prices on chicks and 
eustom hatching Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts 
ville, S. C. 

_____ANDALUSIANS 
Rose Comb Blue Anda lusian eggs: 15, $1.75; 30 





Chicks: _100, $18. Mrs Crewe Va. 


J c Craddock 


CORNISH 














TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average 


prices at designated markets, 


except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1. Spanish, shelled, fb.. 


Last Week 
$0.06 $0.07 $0.0734 os 


Pre-war 


Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt...  .671 6714 1.95 Lz 

HOGS; QUETAGE, CW: cn cccccesevias sc dh AO 11.30 10.05 7.90 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.........+12.96 12.36 12.20 7 i 
EGGS, IFES FHSS, B08. 26 co vseiaesees  WOWVR ZF 2734 rs) | 
Hens, heavy, live, fb........ Py eteta eles. 3114 314 2614 16 


PEN, “OX WOE. TD: ocidindetose.s 
Wheat, No. red winter, bu.. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu....... 
OGES. TV Ge ne MUEL Es WOME ose erecesa eee 
Hay, No. 
New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, tb... aes 
Potatoes, Fla. Sd’ld’g Rose, No. 1 ‘bbl. 

ABYS* Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt.. 

No. 3. +No. 1 best. 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 











Cents 
Cottom, mbdalie occ ccccvcsscccaes oe 12 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel..... $1.05 
Beef cattle, pound 214@4 
Corn, bushel ...... - ..--574@00 





L ADOUNG, TORS aso co 8a CLO 


44 464 45 29 


1.231% 1.2914 1.99 1.10 
90% 93 1.0814 62% 
A8Y, * 47 67% 44, 

21.50 18.50 4715 
.1990 2075 .2090 1300 
vide $6.75 9.6214 Secaies 

1.70 LIS 275 eeretela% 


YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents 
MPRCOM, CMDES scams pwesen ceneicuncéee eve 
Eggs, dozen ........ souiewunenscereues Gee 


Sweet potatoes, bushel ..........6+. J0@75 








CORNISH = 
: 15 for $1.50; fifty for $4. Blood 
Plaxico, Rt. 1, Sharon, S. C. 


LEGHORNS __ = 


Write for reduced May, June and July pri 








Dark Cornish e 
tested Mrs. J 

















s on our 














famous 307 egg blood White Leghorns; blood tested, 
ulled and inspected. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 
__HAMBURG 
Silve Spangled | Hamburgs: $1 setting, prepaid. 


‘2 Punch, Newton, N. C. 


BROWN SWISS 
Fine Brown Swiss ie calf; 95% pure; 
stock; ten weeks old; $35 x, S, 
GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
3 registered Guernsey cows, 3 grade Guernsey cows. 
B. S. Lawrence, Seagrove, N. C. 





splendid 
Morgan, Alto, Ga. 








write L. Terwil- 








Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rocks, 
H. Amos, Guinea 





Holterman’s Special laying pen. H. 
Mills, Va 

White Rocks.—Eggs, $1. re per 15; -, per 100; post- 
paid. L. M. Williams, Stokesdale, _ 


Thompson’s- Ringlet Bared Rocks, both — lizht and 
dark; eggs, $2 per setting. Troy Howell, Bocrford, 
North Carolina. 








‘Aristocrat’? Barred Rocks, direct from Holterman, 














NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE GUERNSEY SALE 
Greensboro, N. C., Wednesday, May 8 

Bred cows and bred and open heifers. Ev- 


ery animal in the sale blood tested and 
negative. For catalog write 


The Progressive Farme 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Make Your Kitchen Work Easier.—New H; 
sil Rack makes your kitchen modern. Eve 
daily use can be hung on this rack. Ow 
plan extends credit to all; enables y 








andy Uten. 
ryth ing of 
: honor Club 














free. For descriptive circular and instructj ne hort 
organize honor club, address Dept. A, Ha Ute to 
Rack Company, 1707 East 55th St., Cte i Ohta 

PATENTS ne 





Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher, Mfg. Co., 545 Enright 1 
Missouri. , 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South G 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MvcGijj ne 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for 
sketch or model for instuctionrs or write 
‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to pproepea 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77.( 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. € 


————. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a ” govermman 
$ Write rer 


Unpatented, 
St. Loui 








patents, Seng 
free book, 























job; $125-$250 month. Ozment I preses 
sureau, St. Louis, Mo. a ; , 
et cational 
SYRUP departn 
Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free Gallon Lof 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
$20, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter. ber tha 


prise, Ala. 
- TOBACCO 


Tobacco 





cut fed 


Four 





7 = —_—__.., 
Postpaid.—Guaranteed b _ mellow, juig 














leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, Best smok- sthool's 
ing 20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Agen Sharon, mn. Tem, tuck i 
Better Tobacco.—Guaranteed, sweet, fnellow, hat hand ~ahe 
picked. Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, ne 
5, $1. Pay when received. Sern T »20C0 Growers, County 
Murray, Ky. other p 
Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade guaranteed. Chew. le’ 
ing, 5 pounds $1; $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe — 
free. Cigars: 50, $i 75. Pay when received, Valley At 
Farmers, _ Murray, Ky. 3 » 
oibaeiiiniin sec picpiiedhcnetiadibiiniin SENS 
POR IIIE NINN cation 


WANT TO BUY 150 sc 

















errr S 
Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meaée, work, 
Virginia. 10 eve 
“Classified ads in The Progressive Farmer bring Voc: 
results,’’ say advertisers who tried it. sate | 
Wanted.—Potatoes, Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, a a 
Fruit, Etc.; carloads. Hamilton Co., New Castle, Pa, it Was 
I want to buy white Cowpeas, any variety. Write far D 
price first letter. Address Robert Hackney, Durham, approx 
North Carolina. 7 
OCC AANRNNNRRRRRRNRRRRRRRRRRRRARARCCC SS 

more t 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED state 
nmr work 


Wanted. —Position by a young woman nurse invalid, 
Address P. O. Box 685, Moncks Corner, S. 


Turn your surplus products into cash. A classified 
ad run a few times in this edition will turn the trick 


the stu 








Reliable white woman house help on large poultry Egg 







































































































































































both light and dark strains, Eggs for sile. A. J. W. T. HALL, Secretary, Lexington, N. C. farm. Pay $40 per month with board and comfortable More 
Cheek, Hende rson, Cc room. Mrs. Gilmer, Louisa, Va. , 
- - niet a eae 5 registered Guernsey bulls. Dams have excellent Wanted.—Capable woman to help manage refined mate: 
WYANDOTTES testing association records. Herd average 355 pounds Christian home for two people, look after chickens, m Vin 
Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. hutterfat. Write, wire or come and see Kildaire milk, canning, ete. Excellent room and board fur ° 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. eine Farm. Cary, N . nished. P. O. Box 914, Greensboro, N. C. ton a 
ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices. - rr a 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian. Pa. JERSEYS Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare & = starter 
— —_____—__—_— u 2 
DUCKS Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; acc meustees mechanic” and ts eee ne to of the 
- - ~ ~ - - herd. Mount Pleasant Atock Farm, Fairfield, V: ae ment « 
» Pe ee : $8: small. negroes taken. For free 
White Pekin duck eggs: 15 10; 100, $8; prepaid. > Nashvill ‘ “§ 
Joh Shepherd, . turk 7 GOATS write. * Nashviile y School, Dept. 237, Nashville, with { 
~ Mamr 10th Pe kin ‘ ucklings, 22 eac from large. Registered, grade Nubian does, $25 up. Blue Moun- pe o~ ~ ~P o YY officia’ 
igorous breeders. Not less than 20 shipped. Eggs, trin Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. es mn \ 
$1.50 r Certified chicks. Accomac Duck Farm, oe : . TS 
On ineoek, . on ee seas = ‘ __ Maltese Hornless Goats.—Weaned. Bucks or doe, AGENTS WANTED = 
_—_ —— —ae $5 each. Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. C ORS si EAE OEE Offi 
ruinea ergs oward McLamb, Clinton i. : as 1e display advertisemen . 
manh. +S — I EE tial be 
Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting; prepaid. J. F. mit arling | Hampshire ram. Dick MeGlohon, Chapel Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concarl thine 
Punch, Newton, N. c. = a ss Ct—*é«NNurrgeeri's, Deeptt. 35, Concord, Ga. "4 ing 
- - - an Small fiock grade Dorset sheep for sale. J. Dudley Agents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. Weekly at areer 
? : PEA FOWL a Weodard, North Emporia, Va. vance. Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, Ne Ye ae grade: 
Pe afowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, ; a eee R ts, Herbs. : i 
fen ok NE ae) waka PONIES Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roo’ 
—_—___—_ ly — Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. The 
TURKEYS Gentle “Shetlands. Cunningham, _ Brandy, _ 
; : : bess : We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, . 
Bronze turkey eggs, thirty cents each. Elbert Norton, RABBITS Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Cal = 
saa ae ee ee nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. ae ons 
sird Bros. direct: Mammoth Bronze. Eggs. H. H. For Sale.—High class Chinchilla Rabbits. Write Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flava terest 
Amos, Guinea Mills, Va. R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDert pe 
Dark Bronze turkey eggs: $4.50 dozen, prepaid. DOGS Co.. Dept. BB, St. Louis, Mo. —— 
F, Punch, Newton, N.C. ——__—_— - Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
ea ie Fox Terrier pups; purebred; good markings. Ready toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience need 
Be — Ky sired. 47 pound tom. pow. Hylton arm, Orange, Va. Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, & Cor 
sronze ——__—_—__— 
_— We ne all white Collie; sell or trade for Pointer Louis, 0. ———_,,_ aan " 
Giant Bronze ; “doze ns or 100 lots, reduced. or Dic k MecGlohon, Chapel Hill, N. C. You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at hone, ae Ular. - 
Bronze Yrange, V: _ —___—__—__—_— — ating ¢ al >, ete =e 
ronze Turkey Farm, Orange ” x ania und pups, $7 pair; Foxhound pups, prone plating met Ee, Sener. Marion, Indias. re unt) 
Mammoth Bronze.—Healthy, unrelated. 15 ¢ $7 isfaction. Joseph Elliott, Winfall, N. C SATOLIRASEON. _ RIDES, nt dle —_—_—_— cat]: 
$5 Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ — 0 an ——___— ____*_ Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital o 4 
Eggs from purebred big boned Bourbon Red turkeys, Free : Dog Brox “Polk Miller’s famous dog book on experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples gettin 
: Lee diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and free, Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. teres 
) dozen; postpaid. Edward Philley, Granbury, Texas. breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. Sinko bi sell Halr_ Straightener to col est 
meaaamenn ae ——— Write for free copy. Polk ¥ > ts C 9 ake big money selling a gh : 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS W. ‘Broad St. ‘Hichmond, Vase | ts CrP: 1928 red’ people. Write for free simple and terms od 
~ Keiser’s” “Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Saleen we : agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Bros 
Lat a 7 rn Ta 
et Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. Reciac IERIE TS Richmond, Va. oursell. _ 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, S Make your own products. Employ agents ¥ 
SOGGSS SNS MISCELLANEOU Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything 
er i Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories ' 
__ LIVESTOCK BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 1972 W. Broad, Richmond, Va. | By. 
er Pe re Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete Agents $60 Week.—Sell finest line guaranteed hosi- 


____ BERKSHIRES| 


ws. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. ©. 


Pigs, boars, bred sows. 
__DUROC-JERSEYS 





stered Durocs; pigs, gilts, sows. Seech- 
Bellbuckle, Tenn 





Finest r 
croft Farm, 
DUROCS 
The best in the world. Sows just ready to 
arrow. Priced right. 


CURLES NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VA. 
ESSEX 


Registered Essex pigs bred gilts, boars. i ae 
Aldridge, Randleman, Cc. 








oO. I. C. 


0. I. C. pigs ‘bred gilts, W. T. Owen Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. ©. 
8 weeks old, eight dollars 


Pigs, boars, bred sowg 











Pies eligible to registry, 
terson, Pamplin, Va. 











bred gilts, pigs registered stock. Mount 
Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va. 
Purebred Poland China bred sows, pics. Black 
i Ll egg $5, 100. Write M. H. Hypes, Louisa, 








weeks old 
guarantee. Chas 


a istered Big Type Poland Chinas, Te 
vi cholera immuned Money back 
W. Palmer, Bradley, 8. C 





Spotted Poland China pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, $6.50 
to $8. Registered, cholera immuned free for quick 
sale. E. J. Forelrand, Cypress Chapel, Va. 


catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95 
and factory price list. 
Louisiana. 





. Free catalog 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 





Bees pay far better, cost considered, than any other 
farm stock if you keep them right Do you want to 
keep your bees better? If so, we would like to help you. 
Send for our free leaflet prepared by a Southern bee- 
keeping authority that tells just how to transfer bees 
into better hives; also a free booklet Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit’’ that tells how to get a_ right 
start. Address The A. I. Root Company, 112 Liberty 
St Medina, _ Ohio. 








CLOTHING 

All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95 

Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge 
West North Avenue, saltimore, Md. 





Write for sample. 
€o., 1719 








Pea aS ___ FERTILIZER _ — r: 

Demand Basic Slag (the 6 in 1 soil builder) for 
legumes, spring crops and pastures. Write for folder. 
H. 











P. Brown, Distributor, Winston- Salem 
HONEY 
New crop Extracted Honey, 10 pounds, postpaid, $1.75 
York Bee Co., Je sup, Ga 


KODAK FINISHING 
Free enlargement, six pictures, 25c. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 





Reid’s Studio, 





~ Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4e to 6c. White Co 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
First roll developed six prints, fine enlargement, 25c. 


Alston Studio, L ittleton, 
Any size film develo yped, “six glossy prints, 2he silver. 
Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Dark Cornish eggs for sale from three grand pens; 
one pen from imported stock, first prize winners Mad- 
ison Square Garden. A, J. Cheek, Henderson, N, C. 


Registered sows, gilts; sired by world champions; 
bred to son of champion Night Hawk or New Hope. 
Pigs, shoats reasonable. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 





Roll Filme Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 6c. 
Prompt aueret, Wilson Studio, a isu" * Bir: 
mingham, Ala. 





} 


ery. All new styles and big sellers. Big commissioh 
Silk hose given for your own use. Writes que 
sample outfit. Silk Hosiery Co., Dept. 837, Daytm 
Ohio. 


_ ae 
Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling ag 

Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. a 

brass; throws continuous stream. Established 35 ¥@ 




















Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Ba 
c-4 __—5 
SSS fT 
Big Ohio corporation wants county Ag re 
weekly commission. Earnings start imm sys a 
for $5,000 yearly. We furnish everything, deliver 
collect. Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr-FY 
Co., 1884 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohik 
$50 Weekly. —Men wanted to demonstrate nd i 
ten orders daily direct from motorists Amazing Bre 
netic Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere More pair 
bigger pay. Write for demonstrator nd particulal 


3eacon Bldg., De apt. 78 Bost or M ae. 





Magno, 


Agents $240 month. Dri- Kleanit makes 
like new. Removes mud, grease, tar, ré 





one operation. No soap or water used Cl 
for 10¢ Exclusive territory. Make > 
P free sample. American A 


Cc ine! inn: ath, Ohio. 





We offer the selling agency for t! 
most complete direct to wearer mens 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shir 
derwear, pajamas, waterproof trench ¢ 
jacks. Spare or full time; experience unne 














fit. free, Howard, 1213 JanBurer I Ber 
Chicago. k 
OUS: 
Agents.—I want a good, honest mar 
or part time, to look after my established eT 
your locality; take a few orders; distributs 
extracts, spices, things people eat and eligi 


I furnish everything, make you my part : 
half of what we take in; pay starts as soon a 
rives. Get my ama. azing offer. Curtis W. 
Mark, 233-D Health-O Building, Cincinnati, 














Farmey 


ne 
ndy Ute. 
rything of 
LONOF elu 
Bet rack 
how ty 








npatenee 
NDatented 
St. Louis, 
uth Carp. 
ill Bldg, 


es 
ts, Seni 
free book 
vention” 








——__. 
overnment 
instruction 


—. 


er 
@. Gallon 
on barrels 
»., Enter. 


—— 
— 
DW, Jules 
est smok- 
on, on, Tenn, 


ow, ow, hand 
Smoking, 
Growers, 


Chew. 
). Pipe 
Valley 





INNING 


PODDAINA 


le Meate, 
ner bring 


egetables, 
astle, Pa 
. Write 
Durham, 











NS 
NTED 
g invalid, 


classified 
the trick. 





fe poultry 
ym fortahle 


utomobile 
e cost to 
e@ booklet 
Nashville, 
IIIS 
the buyer 





terms t 
y. Broad, 


el 

yourself. 
verything. 
oratories, 





—— 
ped hosi- 
mmission. 
quick fer 

Dayton, 


" et 
ists, All 
35 years. 
hio, Ba 


— 

$50 
ly. Good 
liver and 
Pyr-Fytet 





aa 
nd take 
ing Mag 
e orders, 

rticulars. 















tligion s subjects. 


4, 1929 


Zs 
yixc! NIL \’S share of $41 ,00U from the 


provided by the George-Reed 


fund : ; 
Bill passed by Congress im January is ex- 
pected to allow an mcrease ot about UV 


per cent in the scope 
of vocational agri- 
culture work in Vir- 
ginia during the next 
five years. 

By the end of the 
five-year period over 
which “the fund will 
be available, officials 












hope to increase the 

present } ) r of 150. departments of vo- 
cational riculture to 300 Fight new 
departments are to be organized by July 
Jof this year, which is a larger num- 
1 would have been possible with- 





aid. 


Four of the new departments will be in 














sthools at Stafford Court House, Chucka- 
tuck in nsemond County, Painter in 
Accomac County, and Honaker, Russell 
County. efinite arrangements for the 
other proposed departments have not been 
completed 

At present there are 99 white teachers 
and 22 Negro teachers working in .the vo- 
cationa | ricultural departments in the 





addition to the high school 
‘rs are conductine about 


adult farmers 


19 schools. In 
work, the te: 
er ng ¢ 
nal agricultural 
ade encouraging progress since 





asses for 


work in Vir- 











it wa st started ten years ago. 

war boy students in the courses real 
proximately $300,000 from — 

mthe farm. This amount exce 

more than $100,000 the sum spent by both 
sate and Federal governments in this 
work in the state. Savings accounts of 
the students last year amounted to $75,000. 


il 
Egg Inspection Service Growing.— 
More than carloads, or approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 eggs, have been handled 


SIXty 





m Virginia under Federal-State inspec- 
tion and grading since the service was 
started last July, according to officials 
of the division of markets, State Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The service — 
with four men grading in accordance with 
oficial standards and there are now apie 





men working as inspectors. 


Officials of the division of 
lieve that producers have received mate- 
fal benefit from the service, as they are 
taking better care of eggs and getting a 
larger percentage of them in the higher 
grades with higher prices. 


The eT 
been gis 


markets be- 





service has 


of this 


avy producing 





SC¢Cc- 
tiens of the h Valley, but in- 
terest in other of the state indi 


service will be 
iil 
County Cathe Tours Becoming Pop- 


fates that the expanded 











war.— Livestock tours sponsored by 
count) ‘m demonstration agents in the 
cattle rais ng ections of Vire a are 
getting to he very popular. Farmers in- 
terested in dairy and S { cattle assembl 
at sor ntral point cay in ae morn- 
—_ 





1 


So AUNT HET 


-. OU Le | am Sepyniabt. 1929, by 


iblishers Syndicate 








i , 
T know they'll mess it up the first 
dey they're here, but I want Pa’s sister 
od amd her folks to see what a clean 
Muse looks like for once in their lives 


“That archite ect don’t know much about 
The idea of designin’ 
arsonage just big enough for a family 
a.” 


ing and the tour includes visits through- 
out the day to individual farms where 
herds and barns are inspected. 

Smyth County, located in the heart of 
Southwest Virginia where there are “cat- 
tle on a thousand hills,” had its first tour 
last year and at was so successit ul that 





there was a general demand for one or 
more this year. The second Smyth Coun- 
ty tour was held April 17 under the direc- 
tion of County Agent Bird. Twenty men 


om Sullivan County, Tennessee, mecelud- 


ng their agent, and seven from Hawkins 
County, Tennessee, were in the party this 
vear. Cattle were found to be in much 

tter condition than they were last year, 
some weighing as much as 1,400 pounds 
At the lunch hour James R. Wallace, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and L. I. Case, animal husbandman, 





extension division, made short talks a 
the Rich Valley 4-H Club put on a pr 
eTram. A second tour will be made in 
Smyth County this summer, probably Au- 


ust 10. 








EARLY CULTIVATION ESPE- 
CIALLY IMPORTANT 


r¥XO GIVE cotton, corn, or other 
the right show, they must not be 














1 
to battle w eeds and grass at any 
1¢ ir elopn ent, but esp 
17 ° I i. “4 
{ \ young Nis Makes € y Cui- 
\ nN ver 1m Tt t It is too gene 


to wait until cotton, corn, 
1 












i ie “nt 
T ther crops are well up betore giving 
e first Under certain <« 
ditions s may be all right, 
1 - hacia } : 
weeds eTrass Come pe rt 
- . “+> - | 1 - f = m. ] 1 
or corn, and theretore seriousiyv nan 








development 





‘ T so ne arly flat that all 
th e top crust and 
le that are jus 
c directly across 
t 

For crops that are planted on high beds 
and where one would rather not rum 


cross the rows, use any convenient i1m- 
down the top of the 


going 


plement for 


‘ow and breaking the crust. The rotary 
ve is being used considerably in this 
way 
The going over of the cotton, corn, and 
othe eld menere the seed come up, and 
immediately terwards, will do a lot to 
give the young plants the right start and 
1], at the same time, reduce the cost ot 
ul ion. Thorough preparation of the 
t cultivating before planting, will 
1 nly save cultivation after the crops 


good insurance against 





rass” later. 


THE HEN BRINGS MILLIONS 
TO THE SOUTH 


O*:. THE Friday in March, 309 


mers of ‘Union County, North 
a united in loading 24,110 pounds 
ef live poultry into one car, getting $8,000 





| ina, 


for the carlot. So we learn from T. J. 
W. Broom, county agent. This makes a 
otal of 105,000 pounds of poultry 


shipped from Union County this season 


and an income of $25,000. This is nearly 





25 cents per pound for surplus poultr: 
rorketed from several hundred farms in 
one county. 

This method of selling poultry, and 
ees, too, for that matter, has done more 
in a few years to place the poultry indus 
try of the South on a sound business ba- 
sis than was done through half a cen- 


tury before these carlot codperative sales 
started. 


proof of the 
marketing our 
found in a_ statement 
farmer who has passed his 
It was this :— 


The most convincing 
value of co6peration in 
farm poultry is 
made by a 


three score and ten years. 


“Since the extension service began hav- 
ing cars come for our surplus chickens, 
all of us take more interest in the quality 
of our chickens. The result is that we 
have nothing but purebred fowls on the 





too— 
times 


applies to tenants, 
and four 


farm—and this 
and we get in cash three 


as much for our chickens as we got a few 
years ago, and our hens lay twice as many 
cgygs in a year as they did up to seven 
vears ago. Instead of getting 25 cents 


worth in trade tor three dozen, we now 
get an average of more than 30 cents in 
cash for one dozen egys. Ten years ago 
our 100 hens just about paid for their up 
keep. For two years the number ot 
hens have given us a little more than $2 
profit, paid all their expenses and had $2 
leit and the value of the hen, too, in addi 
tion to the manure and all the eggs we 
needed in the kitchen and dining room 
ail for setting. 


same 








“Hens are more profitable than bank 
ing. Banks make only 6 or 7 cents ona dol- 


] tae average hens are worth about 
$2 a head. They laid an average of 216 
, : 
eggs last vear, and all our eggs sold for 
an average of a fraction of a cent above 


30 cents per dozen. 






“Keepit ng books on our flock showed 
that the average hen laid 216 eggs, or 18 
ell. Tl hese sold for $5.40 pretty good 
me from one hen—and the cost of 


labor, board, and lodging was $2.35 per 
hen, leaving $3.05 clear profit per hen, 
1 the hen ready to do another year’s 
s ess, too 
We never could have done this with- 
( co6perative marketing, without pure 





red poultry, or without our farm = and 


e agents. 


thousands of other farmers 
the poultry cars who can 


re are 


accounts of their work 
rm flocks. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATIL THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
rood beef form and high producers of 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advance, North Carolina. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


ulls and 
urpose, being of 
milk and butterfat. 
CO., Route 1, 











WHITE raeecenye i NO ow. HALE PRICE 
old m, Also hatchir « 
Trapestea, peiizreed foun ton so 320 ¢ 
Catal n sp al price bulletin et ship o.d 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 


“Made-i -in- oie Chicks 


bloc 
ery breeder rais under State Si 
f 


lood teste ! then W 


AAA Grodes Rocks, Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $18.00, 100. 
A Grade Rocks and Reds, $16.00. 

AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 160; A Grades: $13.06, 100. 


ders for May 


Write 





r speci He prices on qué 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 


ntities 








Chix from Large Breeders 106 500 8= 1000 


Ferris Strain W. Leghorns .... $16 $47.56 $ 90 
Everlay Brown Leghorns.. .. 10 47.50 90 
Basom’s Barred Rocks ... . 1 57.50 1 
Owens’ R. 1. Reds <> 12 $7.50 110 
EU OD cn ecccecessicsine OO GaP 80 
Our breeders are selected for size, type and egg 


production, the kind that lay and pay. Send 
for literature It's free. Tells all 


_ Send POULTRY FARM 


C xX Box U, Richfield, Pa. 


EVERY CUSTOMER 








A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 





Select Rocks and Reds, $11 per 100. Utility Rocks and 
Reds, $11 p 100 ‘Business Tancred’’ W. Leghorns 
$12 per 100. Assorted heavy, $9 per 100. Prices lower in 
00 lots write for er and get catalo 10% sh, 


(599R) 29 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


PRICES CUT ON ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS. 
AFTER APRIL 24th DEDUCT 3c PER CHICK ON 
PUREBRED AND deed MIXED. Most all eggs 
fron two- year-old he ghorns, 330 egg strain and 

















lay big chalk white ¢ ivy breeds lay large brown 
eggs. 290 Strain; free range Ship every Monday and 
Thursday. No orders held up. Extra chicks in each 
order. 50 100 
S. (€. White Tancred Leghorns headed 

with D. T. Quintuples males, 330 strain. .$6.50 $12.00 
Brow! ind Tuff Leghorns (Non-setter).. 6.50 13.00 
Barred Rocks, Reds . Bibi suse SORES 7.50 14.00 
Wyandottes, Rocks, White S. C. ‘Ancon is, 

Bl. Minoreas, non-setter.. 8.00 15.00 
Orpingtens, Rock, Buff, S. L. Wyand......10.00 20.00 
Jersey slack Giants ‘ 15.00 29.00 

2d Chicks for “Broilers. eer . 6.50 12.00 





I t and Heavy for Laying ... . 5.50 9.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. $2 > .00 books 
your order. Orders over 100 chicks price less. Cata- 
logue free Get prices on eggs, Brahmas, Buff and 
White Minoreas, Ducklings. 

EAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.9O. D. 
One dollar down 
places order=— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICK That Pay 


the Bill 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 


























Order your chicks fr i real breeding Only 
three breeds a Cc Rho le miana Reds, Barre Rocks 
ind S. C. Whi Leghorns. All from blood- teste 1 flocks. 


Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 
BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
records. Place orders now before you’re too 
‘ate. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Brooders at 
cost. HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


600, 000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte, 
White leghorn and Anconas. All 
breedera are on free range. are 
healthy and have been culled both 
for [we ducties and color by 


2 aker, graduate of 
State College. Catalog Free. 


L. R. Walek Hatcheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 








we 


iW 








25 50 160 500 1,000 

00 $7.5 q $130.00 

=i 110 oo 

is a0 10.00 

H 0 10.00 
Li vf ) 70.00 
Ir fre r fl s. 100 rival 
losty l illustrated % pase oklet free 
The Danwerctel Hate hery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa 





Blood Tested Chicks 


Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s 
Highest Bred Chicks at Lowest Prices 





rs ni Jul ks. 307 g Ww I 
$ : R { 
2 Trail’s Pow Pouliey ete Gordonsville, V a. 
T k N ti 75,000 CHICKS FOR 
a @ 0 1¢ce MAY DELIVERY 

25 50 100 500 1.000 
S. C. White Tz rns.$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $417.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rock AT 110.00 
Rhode Island Reds 110.90 
Silver L’d Wyand 8 y 
I t Mixed 70.00 
i Mined 85.00 
1 carefully selecte arrival, 

Postocid Writ 





t alog 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, ae 46, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 





FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 
Wyck. and Tancred Str 25 50 100 500 1000 
ec WwW. lu rns ¢2 00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90 


s. C. Brown Le 





! 1 “on 16.00 50 90 
S.C. Rocks and Red 77) 00 50 «110 
Ss. CC. Buff Orpingtons 80 O68 2 00 50 «110 
Assorted Chick 7) 1 £00 70 
10a”% prepaid safe delivery guarantee Order from 


this ad or write or circular 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, 





Box 51, RICHFIELD, PA. 
KNOXVILLE CHICKS 

are er for; easy to raise, healthy 

4 production strai reasonably 





lelivery guaranteed. C. 0. D. if 
log free, postcard brings it 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, 





Tenn. 














bred free range 
livery to your 
( oO. D (¢ 
Barred Rocks 


S.¢. 
Heavy mixed 
All breeds mi 


OUR SEASONS PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—All 


White Wyandottes ............ 
White Leghorns 





































from pure- 
flocks. ws guarantee FUILA, COUNT and 100% live de- 








door Send just $1.00 ~~ your order and we | ship 
italogue ¥ ree.) ) 100 500 
Be OO cucnaga dkuee $ 00 $7.50 $14.00 og. oH sido 00 
-... 4.50 8.50 16.00 e 
3.75 7.00 13.00 62:50 120. 60 
‘gin wslene wala ma 4 6.50 Head a. pd oo 4 





5.50 


xed 10,0 
D * rHoUTVitLe, *ViRGiNia 
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‘Beginn ing in MAY 
more 


‘SOLAR 
STRAWS 


will be worn than an 
other straw hat in America 


HIS month, when men are buying their new straw hats, 

we invite you to try on a “Solar Straw.”? Over 500,000 
hats of this make will be sold in the 1213 J. C. Penney 
stores. That represents more men than wear any other 
one straw hat. 


Why, do you suppose, men all over the United States 
have chosen “‘Solar Straws?” We will gladly show you the 
reasons in the J. C. Penney store near you. “Solar Straws’ 
are made with the same details of quality that you usually find 
only in expensive hats. Yet they sell for $1.98 and $2.98. 

They are shower-proof. You don’t get a properly weather- 
proofed straw for $1.98 in many stores, do you?... And 
*‘Solar Straws” are comfortable. They are easy on your head 
because they conform to it, right from the first wearing. 


All the new style features are shown in “Solar Straws” 
at your local J. C. Penney store... Crowns are the least bit 
higher, brims a little narrower, bands a trifle more conserva- 
tive in coloring than last year. These are genuinely fine 
hats, sold to you at $1.98 and $2.98 by the modern store- 
keeping methods and Golden Rule policies of J. C. Penney 
Company. 


inertia rahe 


“Solar Straws” are not the cheap hats you sometimes 
see advertised at $1.98. They are selected from the leading 
makers in America. Instead of buying for one store and 
paying a high price for them, 


we buy for 1213 stores and an ) - — ; ae 
eda ae Ae ) a @, There is a f. C. Penney (0. store 


prices. Our enormous pur- _ ti ; a near you in: 

chases make a great differ- hy ‘ a — VIRGINIA ‘Alexandria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburge 
° t iN ] t} ffi as ee Lynchburg, Martinsville, Peters sburg, Staunton, Suffo ik, Winchester 

ence in cost. And the efh- i 


NORTH JAROLINA: Albemarle ing Concord, Fayettevilles 
- % 2 (At the top) For young men Goldsboro, G ne , Albemarle, Burtington, Conc: aa Monroe, New 
ciently run J. a Penney : who like a hat. with style in Bern. Ras ey en Shelby, Ste atesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Winstom 
% P : re S o esboro 
oem ; ° : very line, here’s No.2722 S , orence, Greene 
store 1n y our com munity : ss é é fd l Ms “ hi ns e / oe: Medea Pua AOS rson, Columbia, Clinton, Floren 
do .< - | | . ei \ +7 : anda, Neptur a ares nm or , RGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Dublin, Gaines 
es not adc an unneces- i Pearl Grey, at $2.98: er v fo, Grito. ja a Grange, Macon, Rome, Waycross. 
'y ' ; , > ake City, Palatk: 1, Sanford. Pac” 
Sary cent to the manufac- E: a: Se, 3 - ee PE KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsville 
i q WI : iAbere at right) Tien , Madisonville, Mayfield, Middiesboro, Owensboro, Paducah, Pati 
urer s yrice. ~ TO : So goor Straw an this satlor. ~ : v shes Maysville. 
Cures : P! wn you i : : CENNIT ” ea ith eg = isd TENNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersburg, Elizabethton, Greenyity 
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J.C. PENNEY °2: DEPT. STORES! 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than a thousand roofs! 





